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St.  George  Tucker  many  years  ago,  make  a  state- 
ment to  the  effect  that  Peyton  Randolph  was  the  most 
popular  man  in  Virginia  in  his  day,  and  yet  that  then 
no  one  ever  thought  of  him.  lie  was  commenting  on 
the  fleeting  character  of  human  fame. 

The  subject  of  I  his  sketch  was  born  at  Tazewell 
Hall  in  Williamsburg,  Va.,  in  the  year  1721.  He  was 
the  son  of  Sir.  John  Randolph,  who  was  perhaps  thf.. 
most  eloquent  and  learned  member  of  the  colonial  bar 
of  Virginia.  It  is  sa^.d  that  perhaps  he  was  the  only 
native-born  American  to  be  knighted.  Hon.  Arn.- 
slead  C  Gordon  wrote  a  sketch  of  Sir.  John,  to  which 
reference  is  n'ade.  Sir  John  was  the  son  of  Col.  Wil- 
liam Randolph  of  Turkey  Island  and  his  wife  Mary 
Isham  Randolph. 

Any  one  desiring  further  information  as  to  these 
people  may  find  full  details  in  P.everidge's  Life  of 
John  Marshall  and  W.  C.  Bruce's  life  of  John  Randolph 
of  Roanoke. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  the  first-cousin  of 
the  mother  of  Thos.  Jefferson  and  of  the  father  of 

John  Randolph  of  Roanoke  and  of  the  grandi^tirt*  of 

Chief  Justice  John  Marshall.  iMef^tZ^^^ 

The  mother  of  Peyton  Randolph  was  Susannah  Bev- 
erley, the  daughter  of  Peter  Beverley.  Through  his 
mother,  he  was  connected  with  the  Beverleys,  Byrds, 
Peytons,  Robinsons,  Burwells,  etc. 

Sir  John  Randolph  died  when  Peyton  was  16  years 
old,  leaving  besides,  Peyton  and  the  widow.  John, 
Beverley,  and  a  daughter.  Peyton  graduated  at  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  college  with  distinction.  His  father 
and  grandfather  had  been  prominent  in  the  affairs  of 
the  institution. 

"He  was  probably  the  most  intimate  friend  Wash- 
ing ever  had  and  certainly  one  of  the  noblest  figures 
in  the  early  history  of  our  republic." — "EDMUND 
RANDOLPH"  by  M.  D.  Conway,  p.  11. 

His  legal  education  was  had  at  the  Inner  Temple, 
London.  After  his  return  to  Virginia,  he  married 
Elizabeth  (commonly  called  'Betty)  Harrison,  the 
sister  of  Gov.  Benjamin  Harrison.  He  immediately 
went  into  an  extensive  practice  in  the  General  Court 
and  rose  to  eminence  in  his  profession. 
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At  the  ajre  of  27.  he  was  appointed  King's  Attorney 
for  Vir<?inia,  and  his  main  business  in  this  office  was 
the  prosecution  of  offenses  against  the  Criminal  Laws. 
In  this  place,  he  was  most  faithful  and  efficient.  He 
never  pretended  to  eloquence  but  was  forceful  and 
fair  and  had  a  desire  to  do  justice  to  protect  the  inno- 
cent as  well  as  to  convict  the  p'uiltv. 

"At  this  time,  in  common  with  other  colonies,  Vir- 
p-inia  v/as  made  the  scene  of  the  most  cruel  Indian  de- 
predations; smoking  ruins  and  mangled  corpses  mark- 
ing the  savage  ferocity  of  these  outraged  sons  of  the 
forest.  Collecting  a  hundred  men,  like  himself  brave, 
enduring  and  sagacious,  Mr.  Randolph  bound  himself 
with  them  by  a  most  solemn  engagament  to  march  to 
the  frontier  and  extirpate  the  tribes  of  Indians  who  had 
occasioned  them  so  much  difficulty.  After  a  very 
successful  campaign,  in  which  savages  were  taught 
some  very  wholesome  lessons,  and  many  of  their  num- 
ber slain,  the  little  band  returned  to  their  homes." — ■ 
JONES  AMERICAN  PORTRAIT  GALLERY,  p.  351. 

It  is  understood  that  he  was  captain  of  this  com- 
pany, many  of  whom  were  connected  with  the  law 
courts. 

"In  1754,  the  Burgesses  sent  him  to  London  to  artrue 
against  the  Governor's  demand  for  a  fee  of  one  pistole 
on  every  land  Patent:  but  the  Governor  superseded 
him  with  George  Wythe,  who  resigned  in  Randolph's 
favor  upon  his  return  from  England.  The  P)Urgesses 
voted  Randolph  2,500  pounds  with  the  grant  of  20,- 
000  pounds  to  Gov.  Dinwiddle  for  Indian  warfare ;  the 
Governor  would  not  approve  this  appropriation  how- 
ever, until  Randolph  apologized  for  leaving  his  office 
wifhout  the  Governor's  "permission." — Note  to  Volume 
22  Ency.  Britannica,  l]t>^.  ed..  n.  887. 

President  Jefferson  (Works,  Volume  8.  p.  477)  says 
of  Randolph's  Irip  to  England:  "The  interest  of  the 
governor  as  usu'^1  prevailed  a,<Tainst  that  of  t^^  colony, 
and  his  new  exaction  was  confirmed  by  the  Kin<r."  It 
has  been  stated  that  after  some  tim.e  the  pistole  fee 
was  reduced  to  one  half. 

In  the  meantime,  lie  had  been  made  a  memlier  of 
the  legislature  of  Virginia  and  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  committee  to  revise  the  laws  of  the  Colony.     In 
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the  House  of  Burgesses,  he  served  for  many  years  and 
was  for  some  time  speaker  or  the  presidinj?  officer  of 
that  body. 

In  1760.  he  was  a  member  of  a  bar  committee  to 
pass  on  the  admission  of  Patrick  Henry,  to  the  bar. 
The  other  members  of  the  committee  were  his  broth- 
er, .Tohn  Randolph,  Judg-e  Georo^e  Wythe,  and  Judgt 
Edmond  Pendleton.  There  has  boon  much  written 
about  this  examination.  The  reader  is  referred  to 
Wirt's  ''Life  of  Patrick  Henry'  and  Elbert  Hubbard's 
Sketch  of  Henry  among  his  works,  and  also  Tylers  Life 
of  "Henry"-Am.  Statemen  Series.  It  is  generally  stat- 
ed that  Pevtoa  Randolph  was  the  first  member  of 
the  committee  to  favor  the  admission  of  Henry  and 
that  finally  John  Randolph  and  Judge  Pendleton  came 
to  the  same  view,  but  that  Judge  Wythe  never  signed 
the  recomendation  for  his  admission.  The  general 
concensus  of  oi^inio?!  is  that  he  determined  Henry's 
fate  then  and  there. 

Thos.  Jefferson  says  (Historical  Magazine,  August 
1867,  p.  90-93) — "Two  of  the  examiners,  however, 
Peyton  and  John  Randolph,  men  of  great  facility  of 
temper,  signed  the  license  with  as  much  reluctance  as 
their  dispositions  would  permit  them  to  show.  These 
facts  I  afterwards  had  from  the  gentlemen  themselves; 
the  two  Randolphs  acknowleged  he  was  very  ignor- 
ant of  law,  but  they  perceived  him  to  be  a  young  man 
of  genuis  and  did  not  doubt  he  would  soon  qualify 
himself." 

The  Revolutionary  War 

We  now  come  to  the  main  work  of  his  life  which  was 
in  the  preliminary  work  of  launching  our  Great  Re- 
public, "Peyton  Randolph — of  whom,  strange  to  say, 
no  biography  exists,  may  be  entitled  the  first 
Amer'cp.^  President.' — "Edmund  Randolph,"  by  Mon- 
cuT^p  D.  Coiwsy,  p.  9. 

What  follows  is  in  part  an  adaptation  and  in  Rorae 
cases  the  exact  language  of  John  Fiske's  "School  His- 
tory" of  the  U.  S.  1897.  It  may  be  stated  that  Mr. 
Fiske  has  no  superior  as  a  writer  and  stands  very  high 
as  a  historian. 
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The  European  nations,  who  planted  colonies  on  this 
continent  and  elsewhere,  looked  on  such  colony  mere- 
ly as  a  selfish  means  of  serving  and  enriching  the  moth 
er  country.  Any  rights  or  benefits  accruing  to  the 
colony  were  entirely  secondary  to  the  greed  for  gain 
and  power  of  the  country  planting  the  colony. 

This  was  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  in  dealing  with 
the  American  settlements;  they  were  compelled  by  law 
to  confine  their  trade  and  commerce-buying  and  sell- 
ing exclusively  to  and  with  England.  They  could  nei- 
ther buy  nor  sell  elsewhere.  Any  trade  otherwise  had 
to  go  the  smuggling  route.  The  carrying  trade  even 
among  the  different  colonies  was  confined  to  British 
ships. 

The  colonists  were  prohibited  to  engage  in  any  kind 
of  manufacture.  All  the  raw  produce  must  be  sent  to 
England  to  be  made  into  the  finished  product.  Also, 
a  prohibitory  tariff  was  placed  on  all  kinds  of  grain 
and  farm  products  shipped  to  England.  This  was 
done  at  the  selfish  behests  of  British  farmers. 

Notv^^ithstanding  this,  most  of  the  carrying  trade 
was  done  by  New  England  ships  and  the  smuggling  of 
importation  of  foreign  goods  into  the  larger  cities  was 
openly  carried  on. 

Practically  no  attempt  was  made  to  enforce  these 
nefarious  laws  so  long  as  the  French  had  sway  and  pow 
er  in  North  America,  but  when  England  no  longer  need 
ed  the  colonists  in  her  contest  with  France,  after  the 
overthrow  of  New  France,  her  policy  made  a  sharp 
change. 

The  old  'Trench  and  Indian"  wars  were  over  and 
Great  Britian  threw  off  her  mask.  In  1761.  attempt 
was  made  to  enforce  the  revenue  laws  according  to 
their  letter. 

Charles  Paxton,  commissioner  of  customs  at  Boston, 
made  application  to  the  Superior  Courts  for  Writs  of 
Assistance  in  the  search  for  smuggled  goods.  A  "writ 
of  assistance"  was  a  ireneral  search  warrant,  clothing 
the  officer  with  power  to  enter  any  house  of  any  des- 
cription by  force,  where  he  suDposed  contraband  goods 
to  be  hidden.  A  special  warrant  of  search  required 
the  name  of  the  specific  owner  of  the  house  to  be  set 
out,  the  grounds  of  the  application  for  the  warrant, 
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and  as  far  as  possible  a  description  of  the  goods  in- 
tended to  be  seized. 

It  was  apparent  that  a  special  search  warrant  would 
work  no  special  hardship,  while  a  general  warrant  of 
that  kind  would  be  a  great  engine  of  oppression,  insult, 
and  persecution.  All  the  officer  had  to  do  was  to  fill 
in  the  blanks  with  the  names  of  such  parties  as  he  de- 
sired to  search,  and  he  then  had  all  the  power  of  the 
government.        This  was  tyranny  of  the  Nth  degree. 

James  Otis  in  the  Old  State  House  in  Boston  made 
an  eloquent  but  in-effectual  speech  in  opposition  to  the 
granting  of  these  writs,  the  granting  of  which  caused 
much  bitterness  and  strife  among  the  people,  but 
which  of  themselves  were  not  sufficient  to  bring  about 
revolution.  Something  more  was  necessar\\  How- 
ever, '.-his  was  soon  furnished. 

Dr.  Franklin  in  1754,  in  a  meeting  at  Albany,  where 
a  Congress  met  to  insure  the  friendly  aid  of  the  "Six 
Nations"  of  Indians,  had  proposed  a  plan  of  Union. 
He  proposed  a  Grand  Council  to  meet  at  Philadelphia 
yearly  with  po>ver  to  levy  taxes,  enlist  soldiers,  build 
forts,  and  to  be  supreme  over  all  matters  which  con- 
cerned all  the  Colonies  alike.  There  was  to  be  a  pre- 
sident appointed  by  the  Crown  with  authority  to  veto 
all  acts  of  ihc  Council. 

The  States  or  Colonies,  as  they  were  then  called  re- 
fused 10  consider  any  such  plan.  Had  it  been  adopt- 
ed, no  doubt  the  Revolution  would  never  have  occur- 
red. 

Now,  at  the  end  of  the  Great  War  with  France, 
Avhich  had  been  carried  on  by  British  and  American 
troops,  its  expenses  having  been  borne  in  part  by  Brit- 
ian  and  in  part  by  the  Colonies,  it  was  seen  there  was 
a  defect  in  not  being  able  to  get  men  and  money  with 
sufficient  promptness.  That  was  clear  to  everybody. 
There  must  be  some  kind  of  a  general  government  that 
could  levy  taxes  and  enlist  soldiers,  and  since  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Colonies  would  not  make  such  a  government, 
Great  Britian  took  the  job  of  providing  such  an  arrange- 
m.ent  for  the  Colonies.  Parliament  undertook  to  main- 
tain a  small  army  for  the  defense  of  the  Colonies  and 
to  tax  the  Colonies  to  that  end. 

The  old  idea  of  a  "Stamp  Tax"  for  Legal  Documents 
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etc.,  was  adopted.  All  legal  and  commercial  docu- 
ments should  be  written  on  and  all  newspapers  printed 
on  stamped  paper.  This  Act  was  passed  in  1765. 
This  raised  a  storm  of  protest,  for  the  lei^islature  of  the 
colony  was  the  only  body  with  power  to  tax.  This 
had  been  the  law  for  five  centuries  &,nnounced  by  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1265.  This  broii<^ht  ffr.vard 
Samuel  Adams  in  Massachusetts  and  Patrick  Henry  in 
Virginia,  who  both  thundered  out  the  great  principle 
that  taxation  without  representation   is  unjust. 

Henry  introduced  into  the  Virginia  legislature  at 
that  time  his  famous  "Virginia  Resolutions,"  which 
were  no  less  than  a  resistance  to  the  "Stamp  Act"  and. 
an  assertion  of  the  right  of  the  colonies  to  legislate 
for  themselves  independently  of  the  control  of  the 
British  Parliament,  and  gave  a  most  powerful  impetus 
to  the  movement  resulting  in  American  Independv-^nce. 
In  a  speech  urging  the  adoption  occur  the  oft-quoted 
words:  "Tarquin  and  Caesar  had  each  his  Brutus, 
Charles  The  First,  his  Cromwell  and  George  The 
Third"  (Here  he  was  interrupted  bv  cries  of  'treason') 
"AND  GEORGE  THE  THIRD  MAY  PROFIT  BY 
THEIR  EXAMPLE." 

Peyton  Randolph  did  not  support  the  Resolutions  of 
Henry  for  the  followmg  reason  (22  Ency  Brit.,  page 
887,  11th  Ed.) 

"Randolph  wrote  the  address  of  remonstrance  to 
the  King  in  behalf  of  the  Burgesses  against  the  sug- 
gested Stamp  -Act  in  1764.  His  policy  was  conserva- 
tive and  moderate,  and  in  May,  1765,  he  opposed  Pat- 
rick Henry's  radical  Stamp  Act  Resolution" 

Thos.  Jefferson,  Works,  Vol.  8,  p.  478  says;  "When 
afterwards,  in  1764.  on  the  proposal  of  the  Stamp  Act, 
the  House  of  Burgesses  determined  to  send  an  address 
against  it  to  the  King,  and  memorials  to  the  House  of 
Lords  and  the  House  of  C'ommor.s,  Peytot:  Randolph, 
George  Wythe,  and  (I  think)  Robert  C.  Nicholas,  were 
appointed  to  draw  these  papers.  That  to  the  King 
was  by  Peyton  Randolph,  and  the  memorial  to  the 
Commons  was  by  George  Wythe.  It  was  on  the 
ground  of  these  papers  that  these  gentlemen  opposed 
the  famous  resolutions  of  Mr.  Henry  in  1765,  to  wit, 
that  the  principles  of  these  resolutions  had  been  as- 
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serted  and  maintained  in  the  address  and  memorials 
of  the  year  before,  to  wnich  an  answer  was  yet  to  be 
cApeclea/'  During  cne  fight  the  old  leaders,  Ran- 
dolph, Bland,  Pendleton,  Nicholas  and  Wythe  seemed 
i«j  iesent  the  part  tnat  Henry  was  taking.  The  House 
at  first  went  with  Henry  but  modified  its  action  after 
he  left.  "Upon  this  discomfiture  of  the  old  leaders, 
one  of  the  number,  Peyton  Randolph,  swept  angrily  out 
of  the  house,  and  brushing  past  Thomas  Jefferson, 
who  was  standing  at  the  door  of  the  lobby,  he  swore 
with  a  great  oath  that  he  would  give  five  hundred  guin- 
eas fo>^  a  single  voto." — Patrick  Henry  by  Tyler,  p.  74. 

A  Congress  was  held  in  New  York  which  approved 
of  the  stand  in  opposition  to  the  Stamp  Act  and  sent 
over  a  remonstrance  against  the  right  of  Parliament 
to  tax  the  Colonies.  Virginia  was  not  represented; 
onlv  nine  colonies  sent  delegates:  Mass.,  N.  H.,  R.  I., 
Conn.,  N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  Del.,  Pa.,  and  S.  C. 

There  was  much  rioting,  stamps  were  burned  and 
lawyers  agreed  with  one  another  to  disregard  the 
Stamp  Act  in  reference  to  legal  documents,  and  the 
newspapers  passed  over  the  law  as  a  dead  .letter  in 
the  printing  of  their  papers. 

As  there  was  no  sale  for  the  stamps.  Parliament  re- 
pealed the  law  after  a  bitter  debate  lasting  for  three 
months. 

William  Pitt  condemned  the  law  and  praised  the 
Americans  for  their  resistance  of  the  same.  The 
majority  in  Parliament  did  not  agree  with  him,  but 
repealed  the  law  as  a  concession  to  America  but  still 
asserted  the  right  of  Parliament  to  tax  or  make  what- 
ever law  as  to  America  as  it  saw  fit. 
■  However,  there  was  great  rejoicing  in  London  at  the 
repeal  and  all  would  have  been  well,  but  for  the  sup- 
port that  Pitt  gave  America;  Pitt  was  just  then  the 
"pet  aversion"  of  the  then  ruler,  King  George  III,  who 
had  come  to  the  throne  in  1760  at  the  age  of  22. 

The  King  and  Pitt  were  already  engaged  in  a  bitter 
dispute.  When  George  came  to  the  throne  there  had 
been  no  redistricting  of  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  for  more  than  two  hundred  years.  Natur- 
ally there  had  been  a  change  and  shifting  of  popula- 
tion in  all  that  time.     Some  great  cities  had  grown  up 
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and  other  town?  had  been  abandoned.  Yet  the  ■■hin- 
ly  populated  districts  kept  on  having  as  many  repre- 
sentatives as  over.  One  place  had  members  in  Par- 
liament after  it  had  ceased  to  have  any  inhabitants.  As 
a  result  there  was  much  fraud  and  bribery  in  elections; 
rotten  burousrhs  were-  bousfht,  sold  and  traded  in,  like 
sheep:  and  the  people  were  not  represented  but  only 
the  powerful  personages  who  had  the  money  to  buy  up 
a  majority. 

During:  the  reigns  of  the  other  two  Georges,  these 
powerful  persons  were  called  the  'Old  W?iigs  "  They 
ruled  England  and  both  the  Crov.-n  and  the  people  at 
large,  were  under  them.  The  Kings,  being  foreigners 
and  ignorant  both  of  the  language  and  usages  of  Eng- 
lish society  and  government,  made  the  rule  of  the  "Old 
Whigs"  easy.  They  mostly  ruled  wisely  and  well, 
but  the  bald  fact  stood  out  that  they  based  their  power 
on  bribery  and  fraud.  They  were  the  Aristocratic 
party  and  Edmund  Burke  and  Chas.  Fox  were  among 
their  leaders. 

When  George  the  Third  came  to  the  throne,  he 
meant  to  be  a  real  King  and  he  was  supported  by  the 
Royalist  Party,  who  were  called  Tories.  They  set 
about  to  beat  the  Old  Whigs  at  their  own  game  in  bri- 
bery, vote-buying,  and   fraud. 

Beside  these,  a  third  party  had  been  steadily  grow- 
ing, opposed  to  both  the  old  parties.  They  were  call- 
ed the  "New  Whigs"  and  were  the  Democrats  of  that 
time.  They  advocated  the  redistricting  and  redistri- 
bution of  the  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Pitts, 
who  in  1766  became  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  was  the 
principal  leader  of  the  New  Whigs.  The  King  wanted 
the  Old  Order  to  stand,  while  Pitt  was  for  giving  rep- 
resentation according  to  population.  That  is  why  ihe 
King  and  Pitt  were  drawn  into  sharp  antagonism.  The 
King  saw  in  Patrick  Henry  and  Samuel  Adams  a  repe- 
tition of  what  Pitt  was  urging  at  home  and  he  deter- 
mined to  put  them  all  in  the  same  class  .-^.nd  fight  chem 
all  alike.  He  hated  Henry  and  Adams  and  their  com- 
patriots for  holding  the  :3ame  views  as  Pitt,  and  he 
would  not  let  the  matter  lie  but  was  determined  to  take 
it  up  again  and  press  it  until  the  Americans  i?hould  sub- 
mit to  he  taxed  by  Parliament.     The  New  Whigs  and 
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the  Old  Whigs  in  the  main  sided  with  America,  while 
the  Tories  were  for  the  King.  We  had  many  friends 
in  the  City  of  London,  in  the  house  of  Commons  and  in 
the  house  of  Lords.  This  gives  a  setting  of  the  con- 
dition of  things  surrounding  the  affairs  of  the  Colon- 
ies. 

The  matter  was  renewed  in  1767,  when  Townshend, 
the  chancellor  of  the  EixcJiequer,  had  Parliament  to 
pass  another  bill  taxing  the  Colonies.  This  put  a  tax 
on  tea,  glass,  paper,  and  some  other  articles  on  their 
entry  into  the  American  ports.  There  had  been  port 
duties  before,  and  it  was  determined  to  renew  tnem 
at  this  time. 

These  duties  were  to  be  used  to  pay  the  salaries  of 
governors,  judges,  crown  attorneys,  and  these  were  to 
be  made  independent  of  the  colonies  themselves  and 
thus  dependent  on  the  Crown. 

A  small  army  was  to  be  kept  up  and  in  case  any 
surplus  were  left,  this  could  be  used  for  pensions  to 
Americans,  or  rather  a  "corruption  fund." 

This  would  have  put  the  whole  administration  of 
affairs  in  the  colony  directly  in  the  hands  of  the 
v^rown. 

The  feelings  of  the  Colonies  at  this  flagrant  usurpa- 
tion of  their  nome  governmental  affairs  may  be  better 
imagined  than  described.  It  was  another  way  of  put- 
ving  nalters  around  rheir  necks. 

iownshend  having  done  this  mischief,  died  very  un- 
expectedly, and  his  place  was  taken  by  the  notorious 
Lord  Nortn,  who  soon  after  this  became  prime  minis- 
ter. 

North  was  a  man  of  some  ability  and  must  have  seen 
that  King  George  was  headed  for  serious  trouble  with 
tne  Colonies,  but  did  not  have  the  moral  stamina  to 
oppose  the  king,  and  was  under  his  fatal  influence 
from  1768  to  1/82.  So  King  George  himself  by  nis 
stubborn  prejudices  and  obstinacy  must  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  all  that  followed.  North  was  simply 
tne  **Tory  of  the  Tories"  with  all  that  that  term  implies 

Massachusetts  sent  out  a  circular  letter  through  its 
assembly  to  the  other  colonies  asking  them  to  join  in 
resisting  this  invasion  of  their  rights.  This  stung  the 
King  to  the  quick  and  an  order  came     across     to  the 
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g-overnor  of  Massachusetts  to  demand  that  the  assem- 
bly disavow  its  circular  letter,  or  be  dissolved.  The 
assembly  stood  firm  and  was  prorogued.  In  other 
colonies'  assembles  were  turned  out  of  doors  for  giving 
a  favorable  reply  to  the  Massachusetts  circular  letter. 
This  was  kept  up  so  pteadily  for  the  next  few  years 
that  public  business  oame  to  a  standstill  bv  not  hav- 
ing any  assem.L;]ies. 

In  Virginia,  the  assembly  met  informally  in  the 
"Apollo  Room"  of  the  Raleigh  Tavern  at  Williams- 
burg :  and  the  Massachusetts  assembly  met  in  Faneuil 
Hall,  sometimes  called  The  Cradle  Of  Liberty.  Some- 
times in  case  (;f  great  excitement  and  large  crowds, 
the  meeting  would  adjourn  to  "Old  South  Meeting 
House." 

In  the  latter  part  of  1768.  the  King  sent  scrr>e  Brit- 
ish Regulars  to  Boston  to  enforce  the  Townshend  Acts. 
This  was  simply  adding  insult  to  injury  and  was  hasten- 
ing the  inevitable  clash. 

In  March,  1770,  carne  the  collision,  and  five  towns- 
people were  killed  and  several  others  wounded. 

At  a  meeting  in  "Old  South  Meeting  House,"  Sam 
Adams  demanded  of  the  governor  the  removal  of  the 
troops.  They  v/ere  withdrawn  to  one  of  the  r-mall 
islands  in  the  harbor. 

As  business  in  London  was  suffering,  all  the  duties 
were  taken  off  except  that  on  tea,  which  the  King  In- 
sisted on  being  left  on  as  a  matter  of  principle. 

In  North  Carolina  there  was  an  insurrection  against 
the  governor  and  a  bloody  skirmish  followed ;  in 
Rhode  Island,  the  revenue  schooner,  Gaspee  was  burn- 
ed, the  ministry  ordered  the  offenders  to  London  for 
trial;  Stephen  Hopkins,  the  chief  justice,  refused  to 
oJDey  the  order. 

In  Massachusetts,  the  order  came  over  that  the 
judges  should  be  paid  by  the  Crown  but  there  v/ere 
threats  of  impeachment.  At  this  juncture  Sam  Adams 
perfected  his  scheme  of  carrying  on  a  government  in 
the  absence  of  the  lep:islature. 

Each  town  was  represented  by  a  committee  to  ad- 
vise with  a  like  committee  from  the  other  towns  and 
these  were  called  "Committees  of  Correspondence." 

Each  local  committee  after  a  conference  with  the 
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others  had  the  power  to  transact  matters  of  importance 
All  the  committees  meeting  together  were  called  the 
'Provincial  Congress." 

In  the  next  spring,  1773,  Dabney  Carr  of  Virginia, 
provided  for  committees  of  correspondence  among  the 
several  colonies. 

This  was  but  a  preliminary  to  the  "Continental  Con- 
gress." 

As  tea  was  the  only  thing  left  with  which  to  try  out 
the  question  with  the  colonies,  the  King  and  his  ad- 
visers resorted  to  an  artifice.  The  colonists  had  been 
getting  tea  from  elsewhere  and  the  King  was  to  carry 
his  point  by  making  it  possible  for  them  to  get  tea  from 
the  East  India  company  at  a  lower  price  than  they 
could  get  it  elsewhere.  Tea  had  always  paid  a  duty 
in  some  British  port  on  the  wa5^  This  duty  was  now 
taken  off  and  the  American  merchant  could  still  pay 
the  three-pence  duty  and  get  it  for  less  than  it  cost 
him  to  smuggle  it  in  from  Boston.  This  was  a  neat 
little  trick  but  it  did  not  work.  In  most  of  the  places, 
the  consignees  of  the  tea  were  brow-beaten  into  re- 
signing their  commissions,  but  this  could  not  be  done 
in  Boston  and  there  the  issue  was  tried.  As  usual 
Sam  Adams  took  the  lead.  When  the  ships  cam.e  in, 
they  were  anchored  under  a  guard  of  citizens;  if  they 
were  not  unloaded  within  twenty  days,  the  custor: 
house  officials  were  empowered  by  law  to  seize  them 
and  unload  them  by  force ;  and  having  once  come  into 
port,  they  could  not  legally  go  out  to  sea  without  a 
clearance  from  the  collector  or  a  pass  from  the  gover- 
nor. It  was  determined  that  the  tea  must  at  all  haz- 
ards be  prevent'..d  from  landing. 

After  consultation  not  only  in  Massachusetts  but 
elsewhere,  it  was  determined  not  to  let  the  tea  land. 
The  owners  of  the  ships  were  told  to  take  them  away, 
but  the  collector  managed  to  fritter  away  the  time  till 
the  nineteenth  day  so  as  to  unload  anyway  in  spite  of 
the  protests.  On  the  nineteenth  day,  the  collector  re- 
fused a  clearance.  At  a  meeting  in  the  Old  South 
Meeting  House,  seven  thousand  people  were  assem- 
bled, while  the  owner  of  the  ships  was  sent  out  to  the 
country  house  of  the  governor  to  request  a  pass.  At 
nightfall,  he  returned   without  the  pass.     So  far  the 
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King's  Dlan  was  eroiner  forward.  In  the  mornin?,  the 
revenue  officers  would  board  the  ships  and  unload  the 
carsfoes,  the  co'isiernees  would  go  to  the  custom  house 
and  Day  the  duties  and  the  matter  would  be  ended 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  King  George. 

To  prevent,  a  party  disguised  2s  Indians  went  aboard 
and  ripped  open  the  chests  and  poured  their  contents 
into  the  ocean.  This  was  done  quietly  and  without 
the  slightest  disorder.  It  was  the  official  and  delib- 
erate act  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  and 
in  direct  reply  to  the  challenge  of  King  George.  I: 
was  greeted  with  shouts  of  joy  throughout  the  length 
and  bre.^'dth  of  the  land. 

King  George  determined  to  retaliate.  In  April, 
1774,  Parliament  passed  Acts  shutting  up  the  port  of 
Boston:  another  was  the  annulling  of  the  charter  oi 
Boston  and  appointing  a  military  governor  for  Boston. 
Thomas  Gage,  who  for  some  time  had  been  command- 
er of  the  regulrtr  troops  in  America,  was  appointed 
governor.  While  he  was  appointed  in  June,  1774,  his 
authority  was  never  recognized.  The  events  of  the 
last  twelve  months  Lad  gone  further  than  anything 
before  toward  awakening  a  sentiment  of  union  among 
the  people  of  the  colonies.  Dabney  Carr's  system  of 
correspondence  now  ripened  into  a  call  for  the  Contin- 
ental  Congress. 

When  the  assembly  of  Virginia  received  news  of 
the  closing  of  the  port  of  Boston,  the  first  of  June  was 
appointed  as  a  day  of  fasting,  humiliation  and  prayer. 
The  Royal  Governor,  Lord  Dunmore,  immediately  dis- 
solved the  house,  whereupon  the  members  resolved 
themselves  into  a  committee,  formed  an  association, 
and  passed  resolutions  declaring  that  the  interests  of 
the  colonies  were  equally  concerned,  and  advising  the 
appointment  of  a  local  committee  of  correspondence 
to  consult  with  the  other  colonies  on  the  expediency  of 
holding  a  general  congress  of  all  the  colonies  to  de- 
vise means  for  their  common  protection.  The  attack 
upon  the  chartered  rights  of  Massachusetts  might  be 
followed  by  a  like  attack  upon  those  of  all  the  other 
colonies  in  turn. 

This  was  in  May,  1774,  and  was  the  first  step  taken 
towards  the  meeting  of  the  congress  that  assembled 
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in  Philadelphia  in  Sepember,  1774,  and  was  the  as- 
sumption of  sovereign  powers  by  the  colonies  repre- 
sented. 

To  come  back  to  the  subject  of  this  sketch;  Peyton 
Randolph ;  On  the  death  of  the  speaker,  Mr.  Robinson, 
in  1766,  Peyton  Randolph  was  elected  Speaker,  a  posi- 
tion his  grandfather,  Peter  Beverley  had  once  held. 
He  resigned  his  office  of  attorney  general,  in  which 
he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  John  Randolph,  the 
father  of  Edmund  Randolph.  Peyton  Randolph  also 
quitted  the  bar  and  devoted  himself  to  his  duties  as 
legislator. 

On  the  establishment  of  a  committee  by  the  legisla- 
ture, to"  correspond  with  the  other  colonies,  he  was 
named  their  chairman,  and  their  first  proposition  to 
the  other  colonies  was,  to  appoint  a  similar  committee, 
who  might  consider  the  expediency  of  calling  a  gen- 
eral congress  of  deputies  in  order  to  procure  a  har- 
mony of  procedure  among  the  whole;  this  produced 
the  call  of  the  first  Congress,  to  which  he  was  chosen 
a  delegate  by  the  House  of  Burgesses. 

For  these  activities,  he  was  threatened  with  attaind- 
er in  England. 

When  the  Virginia  legislature  ordered  the  day  ob- 
served on  which  the  port  of  Boston  Act  was  to  take 
effect.  Governor  Dunmore  promptly  dismissed  the 
legislature,  but  the  members  met  at  once  in  a  room 
nearby  and  with  their  Speaker,  Peyton  Randolph  in 
the  chair,  voted  for  a  Congress.  The  committee  of 
correspondence  was  left  in  charge,  and  on  May  29th, 
called  a  convention  to  elect  delegates  and  further  is- 
sued a  call  thence  to  the  other  colonios  for  a  general 
Congress.  They  directed  that  a  convention,  freely 
chosen  by  the  voters  of  the  colony  as  they  themselves 
liad  been,  should  assemble  in  Raleigh's  cavern;  on  the 
first  day  of  August  following  and  lake  such  measures 
as  migPit  be  deemed  advisable  as  to  Virginia's  part  in 
Uie  common  action  hoped  for  in  the  autumn. 

The  rest  of  this  pamphlet  is  taken  from  the  "Journ- 
als of  the  Continentai  Congress,"  published  by  the  U. 
S.  Government  and  Works  of  John  Adams,  Vol.  No.  2, 
Mr.  Ford  in  his  preface  to  the  Journals,  says:  "The 
delegates  were   unable  to   go   beyond   their     instruc- 
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tions,  and  these  were  limited  to  consultation  on  the 
present  state  of  the  Colonies  and  the  measures  de- 
manded by  the  situation  for  the  best  good  of  the  de- 
pendencies. A  restoration  of  union  and  harmony  be- 
tween Great  Britian  and  the  Colonies  was  the  wish  of 
the  meeting.  The  resulting  addresses  and  papers 
were  on  that  line,  and  only  when  the  Congress  of  1775 
assembled  was  it  seen  that  the  time  was  rioe  for  ac- 
tion." 

The  following  are  the  estimates  that  John  Adams 
gave  in  his  Diary  of  the  various  delegates :  "Mr.  Silas 
Deane,  of  Conneticut,  is  a  gentleman  of  a  liberal  edu- 
lation;  about  forty  years  of  age;  first  kept  a  school 
then  studied  law,  then  married  a  rich  widow  of  Mr. 
Webb,  since  then  he  has  been  in  trade.  Mr.  Deane 
gave  us  an  account  of  the  delegates  of  New  York. 
Duane  and  Jay  are  lawyers,  Livingston,  Low,  and 
Alsop  are  merchants.  Livingston  is  very  popular, 
Jay  married  Peter  Livingston's  daughter  and  is  sup- 
posed to  be  on  their  side. 

Roger  Shearman  of  Conneticut,  is  between  fifty  and 
sixty,  a  solid,  sensible  man.  Mr.  Jay  (N.  Y.)  is  a 
young  gentleman  of  the  law,  of  about  twenty-six.  Mr. 
Scott  says,  a  nard  student  and  a  good  speaker.  Mr. 
Alsop  is  a  merchant  of  good  heart,  but  unequal  to  the 
trust  in  point  of  abilities,  as  Mr.  Scott  thinks.  Mr. 
Low,  they  say  will  profess  attachment  to  the  cause 
of  liberty,  but  his  sincerity  is  doubted.  About  eleven 
o'clock,  four  01  the  delegates  for  the  City  and  County 
of  New  York,  came  vo  make  their  compliments  lo  us: 
Mr.  Duane,  Mi'.  Livingston,  Mr,  Low  and  Mr.  Alsop, 
Mr.  Livingston  is  a  downright,  straightforward  man. 
Mr.  AlsoD  is  a  soft,  sweet  man.  Mr.  Duane  has  a  sly, 
surveying  eye,  a  little  squint-eyed;  between  :roi^:y  and 
forty-five,  I  should  guess;  very  sensible,  I  think,  and 
verv  artful,  a  very  sensible,  an  artful  and  an  insinuat- 
ing man,  Phil  Livingston  (N.  Y.)  is  a  great  rough, 
rapid  mortal.  There  is  no  holding  any  coir.'ersation 
with  him.  He  blusters  awav.  William  Livingston, 
he  says,  (Dr.  Witherspoon)  is  a  very  sincere  and  a 
very  able  man  in  the  public  cause,  but  a  bad  speaker, 
though  a  good  v/riter.  Duane  is  a  plodding  body,  but 
has  a  very  effeminate,  feeble  voice,     Tl;e   Virginiant; 
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speak  in  raptures  about  Richard  Henry  Lee  and 
Patrick  Henry,  one  the  Cicero  and  the  other  the  De- 
mosthenes of  the  age.  A  number  of  carriages  and 
gentlemen  came  out  from  Philadelphia  to  meet  us. 
Mr.  Thomas  Mifflin,  Mr.  McKean,  of  the  lower  coun- 
ties, one  of  the  delegates,  Mr.  Rutledge  of  South 
Carolina,  and  a  number  of  gentlemen  from  Philadel- 
phia, Mr.  Folsom  and  Mr.  Sullivan,  the  New  Hamp- 
shire delegates.  We  rode  into  the  city,  there  we 
were  introduced  to  Mr.  Lynch  and  Mr.  Gadsden  of 
South  Carolina.  By  a  computation  made  this  even- 
ing by  Mr.  MeKean  (De\.^  There  will  be  at  the 
Congress  about  fifty-six  members,  cwenty-two  of  them 
lawyers.  The  "Carpenter's  Hall"  is  where  the  Con- 
gress is  to  sit. 

Mr.  Charles  Thomson,  who  it  seems  is  about  marry- 
ing a  lady;  with  about  five  thousand  pounds  sterling. 
This  Charles  Thomson  is  the  Sam  Adams  of  Philadel- 
phia, the  life  of  the  cause  of  liberty,  they  say.  Mr. 
Lynch,  Mr.  Gadsden,  Mr.  Middleton  and  Young  Mr. 
Rutledge  came  to  visit  us.  Mr.  Lynch  introduced 
Mr.  Middleton  to  us:  Mr.  Middleton  was  silent  and 
reserved ;  young  Rutledge  was  high  enough.  A 
promise  of  the  King  was  mentioned.  He  started,  "I 
should  have  no  regard  to  his  word;  his  promises  are 
not  worth  anything."  This  is  a  young,  smart  spirit- 
ed body  (He  was  speaking  of  Edward  Rutledge). 
Made  a  visit  to  Governor  Ward,  of  Rhode  Island,  at 
his  lodging.  Mr.  William  LivingsCon,  from  the  Jer- 
seys,, lately  of  New  York,  was  there.  He  is  a  plain 
man,  tall,  black,  wears  his  hair;  nothing  elegant  or 
genteel  about  him.  They  say  he  is  no  public  speaker, 
but  very  sensible  and  learned,  and  a  ready  writer. 
Mr.  Rutledge.  (John  of  S.  C.)  but  his  appearance  is 
not  very  promising.  There  is  no  keenness  in  his  eye, 
no  depth  in  his  countenance ;  nothing  of  the  profound, 
sagacious,  brilliant,  sparkling,  in  his  first  appearance. 
After  coffee,  we  went  to  the  tavern,  where  we  were 
introduced  to  Peyton  Randolph,  Esquire,  Speaker  of 
Virginia ;  Colonel  Harrison,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  Esq. ; 
and  Colonel  Bland.  Randolph  is  a  large,  well- 
looking  man.  Lee  is  a  tali,  square  man.  Bland  is  a 
learned,  bookish  man.     These  gentlemen  from  Virgin- 
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ia  appear  to  be  the  most  spirited  and  consistent  of  any. 
Harrison  said  he  would  have  come  on  foot  rather 
than  not  come.  Bland  said  he  would  have  gone,  up- 
on this  occasion,  if  it  had  been  to  Jerico.  Col.  R.  H. 
Lee  lodges  there ;  he  is  a  masterly  man.  This  Mr. 
Lee  is  brother  of  the  sheriff  of  London,  and  of  Dr. 
Arthur  Lee  and  of  Mrs.  Shippen:  they  are  all  sensi- 
ble and  deep  thinkers.  Lee  is  for  making  a  repeal 
of  every  revenue  law,  the  removal  of  all  troops,  the 
end  of  the  Congress,  an  abstinence  of  all  dutied  arti- 
cles." 

WoodroAV  Wilson's  History,  Vol.  2,  P.  194,  says: 
"Patrick  Henry,  whose  speech  was  so  singularly  com- 
pounded of  thought  and  fire ;  Edmund  Pendleton,  who 
had  read  nothing  but  law  books  and  knew  nothing  but 
business,  and  yet  showed  much  winning  grace  and 
convincing  frankness  withal  in  debate;  Col.  Harnson, 
brusque  country  gentleman,  without  art  or  subter- 
fuge, downright  and  emphatic :  Mr.  Bland,  alert  and 
formidable  at  sixty-four;  Mr.  Peyton  Randolph,  their 
official  leader  and  spokesman,  whom  the  Congress 
chose  its  president,  a  man  full  of  address,  and  seem- 
ing to  carry  privilege  with  him  as  a  right  inherited." 
■  To  quote  Adams  again,  "He,  Lee,  thinks  we  shouM 
inform  his  majesty  that  we  can  never  be  happy  while 
the  Lords  Butte,  Mansfield,  and  North,  are  his  confi- 
dants and  counsellors.  He  would  not  allow  Lord 
North  to  have  great  abilities;  he  had  seen  no  symp- 
toms ol  them;  his  whole  administration  had  been  a 
blunder.  The  numbers  of  people  represented  by 
Congress  was  about  two  million  and  two  hundred 
thousand.  Dr.  Witherspoon  enters  with  gi-eat  spirit 
into  the  American  cause.  He  seems  as  hearty  a  friend 
as  any  of  the  natives,  an  animated  son  of  Liberty. 
Young  Rutledge  is  young,  sprightly,  but  not  deep; 
he  has  the  most  indistinct,  inarticulate  way  of  sp-3ak- 
ing;  speaks  through  his  nose;  a  wretched  speaker  in 
conversation.  How  he  will  shine  in  public,  I  don't 
know.  He  seems  good  natured,  though  conceited. 
His  lady  is  with  him,  in  bad  health.  His  brother  still 
maintains  the  air  of  reserve  design,  and  cunning  like 
Duane  and  Galloway  and  Bob  Auctmuty.  Caesar 
Rodney  is  the  oddest  looking  man  in  the  world ;  he  is 
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tall,  thin  and  slender  as  a  reed,  pale;  his  face  not 
bigger  than  a  large  ai3ple,  yet  there  is  sense,  fire, 
spirit,  wit,  and  humor  in  his  countenance,  Mr.  Reed 
told  us  at  dinner  that  he  never  saw  greater  joy  than 
he  saw  in  London  when  the  news  arrived  that  the 
non-importation  agreement  was  broken.  They  were 
universally  shaking  hands  and  congratulating  each 
other" 

MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  5th,  1774 

At  ten  o'clock,  the  delegates  met  at  the  City  Tavern 
and  v/alked  to  the  Carpener's  Hall,  where  they  took 
a  view  of  the  room,  and  of  the  chamber,  where  is  an 
excellent  library.  The  general  cry  was  that  it  was  a 
good  room,  and  the  question  was  put  whether  we  were 
satisfied  with  this  room?  And  it  passed  in  th?  af- 
firmative. Then  Mr,  Lynch  arose,  and  said  there  v/as 
a  gentleman  present  who  had  presided  with  great 
dignity  over  a  very  respectible  society,  greatly  to  the 
advantage  of  America,  and  he  therefore  proposed  that 
the  Honorable  Peyton  Randolph,  Esq.,  one  of  the 
delegates  from  Virginia,  and  the  late  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Burgesses  should  be  appointed  chairman, 
and  he  was  unanimously  chosen.  John  Adams  calls 
Lynch,  "a  solid,  firm  and  judicious  man." 

Mr.  Randolph  then  took  the  chair  and  the  commis- 
sions of  the  delen:atGs  were  read.  Mr.  Charles 
Thomson  of  Philadelphia  v/as  made  secretary.  The 
following   were   the   delegates   enrolled: 

New  Hampshire,  John  Sullivan  and  Nathaniel 
Folsom;  Massachusetts,  Thomas  Cushing>  Samuel 
Adams,  John  Adams,  and  Robert  Treat  Paine;  Rhode 
Island,  Stephen  Hopkins,  and  Samuel  Ward;  Connec- 
ticut, Eliphalet  Dyer,  Silas  Deane,  and  Roger  Shear- 
man ;  New  York,  James  Duane,  John  Jay,  Phillip 
Livingston,  Isaac  Low,  and  William  Floyd;  New  Jer- 
sey, James  Kinsey,  William  Livingston,  John  Dehart, 
Stephen  Crane,  and  Richard  Smith;  Pennsylvania, 
Joseph  Gallov.  ay,  Samuel  Rhoads,  Thomas  Mifflin, 
Charles  Humphreys,  John  Morton  and  Edward  Biddle; 
Deleware,  Caesar  Rodney,  Thomas  McKean  and 
George  Read;  Maryland,  Robert  Goldsborough,  Wil- 
liam Paca  and  Samuel  Chase;  Virginia,  Peyton 
Randolph,   Richard   Henry   Lee,   George   Washington, 
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Patrick  Henry,  Richard  Bland,  Benjamin  Harrison 
and  Edmund  Pendleton;  South  Carolina,  Henry  Mid- 
dleton,  John  Ratleds'e,  Christopher  Gadsden,  Thomas 
Lynch  and  Edward  Rutledge. 

After  the  organization  of  the  Congress,  it  was  de- 
cided that  no  committee  be  appointed  to  draw  up 
'rules  of  conduct,"  to  be  observed  as  to  the  proceed- 
ings. It  was  decided  to  have  one  vote  for  each  col- 
ony or  province.  It  was  first  suggested  that  each 
colony  have  votes  according  to  its  importance,  but  it 
was  discovered  that  it  M^ould  be  impossible  to  deter- 
mine any  basis  upon  which  to  act,  otherwise  than  by 
voting  by  units. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  matter,  Patrick  Henry  made 
the  statement:  "I  am  not  a  Virgiriian,  but  <m  Ameri- 
can." However,  it  appears  that  John  Adams,  Gover- 
nor Ward.  Gadsden,  Lee,  Bland  and  Henry  thought 
the  voting  ought  to  be  by  colonies,  for  the  reason  that 
they  had  no  data  on  which  to  base  any  other  rule. 
While  Lynch,  Rutledge  and  Pendleton  seemed  to  think 
that  some  other  basis  such  as  population  and  property 
ought  to  be  the  guide.  Mr.  Rutledge  thought  that  it 
Would  be  better  to  go  back  home  and  show  that  an  ef- 
fort had  been  made  to  show  the  reasonableness,  ap- 
parent utility,  and  necessity  of  the  measures  adopted. 
Mr.  Pendleton  thought  an  effort  ought  to  be  made 
along  the  line  of  giving  votes  according  to  population 
and  property  and  let  the  committee  report  their  in- 
ability to  reach  any  such  basis,  to  the  end  that  Congress 
might  take  steps  in  the  future  to  procure  evidence  as 
to  numbers  and  property.  (Note — The  ideas  of  the 
majority  were  subsequently  realized  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  while  the  minority  idea  of  population 
was  fixed  in  the  House  of  Representatives). 

Gushing  and  Sam.  Adams  advocated  the  opening 
of  the  proceedings  with  prayer. 

John  Jay,  and  Rutledge  opposed  it  on  the  ground 
of  diversity  of  religious  sentiment,  but  the  motion 
carried.  Sam.  Adams  said  he  was  no  bigot  but  could 
hear  a  prayer  from  a  man  of  piety  and  virtue  who  was 
at  the  same  time  a  friend  to  his  country. 

He  was  a  stranger  m  Philadelphia,  but  he  had  heard 
that  Mr.  Duche'  (Dushay  they  pronounce  it)  deserved 
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that  character,  and  therefore  he  moved  that  Mr.  Duche', 
an  Episcopal  clergyman,  might  be  desired  to  read 
prayers  to  the  Congress  tomorrow  morning.  The 
motion  was  seconded  and  passed  in  the  offirmative. 

Mr.  Randolph,  our  pre.sident,  waited  on  Mr.  Duche', 
and  received  for  answer  that,  if  his  health  would  per- 
mit, he  certainly  would.  Accordingly,  next  morning 
he  appeared  with  the  clerks,  in  his  pontificals,  and 
read  several  prayers  in  the  established  form  and  then 
read  the  collect  for  thie  seventh  day  of  September, 
which  was  the  thirty-fifth  Psalm.  ('Tlead  my  Cause, 
O  Lord,  with  them  that  strive  with  me;  fight  against 
them  that  fight  against  me,  etc")  You  must  remem- 
ber this  was  the  next  morning  after  we  heard  the  hor 
rible  rumor  of  the  cannonnade  of  Boston.  I  never 
saw  a  greater  effect  upon  an  audience.  It  seemed 
as  if  Heaven  had  ordained  that  Psalm  to  be  read  that 
morning.  After  this.  Mr.  Duche',  unexpectedly  to 
everybody,  struck  out  into  an  extempore  prayer,  which 
filled  the  bosom  of  every  man  present.  I  must  con- 
fess, I  never  heard  a  better  prayer,  or  one  so  well 
pronounced.  Episcopalian  as  he  is,  Dr.  Cooper  him- 
self, never  prayed  with  such  fei'\or,  such  ardor,  such 
earnestness  and  pathos  and  in  language  so  elegant  and 
sublime,  for  America,  for  the  Congress,  for  the  pro- 
vince of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  especially  the  Town 
of  Boston.  It  had  an  excellent  effect  on  everybody 
here. — Life  ard  Works  of  John  Adams,  p.  36S,  note. 

"It  is  stated  on  th*-,  authority  of  Peyton  Randolph, 
that  Washington  was  the  only  member  of  Congress, 
who  knelt  during  the  performance  ol  this  service." — 
Life  of  John  Jay,  by  Flanders,  page  86. 

The  following  Resolutions  were  passed: 
Resolved,  That  no  person  shall  speak     more  than 

twice  on  the   same  point,  without  the   leave   of     the 

Congress. 

Resolved,  That  no  question  shall  be  determined  the 
day  on  which  it  is  agitated  and  debated,  if  any  of  the 
colonies  desire  the  determination  to  be  postponed  to 
another  day. 

Resolved,  that  the  doors  be  kept  shut  during  the 
time  of  business  and  that  the  members  consider  them- 
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selves  under  the  strongest  obligations  of  honour,  to 
keep  the  proceedings  secret,,  until  the  majority  shall 
direct  them  to  be  made  public. 

Resolved,  unan;  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
state  the  rights  of  the  colonies  in  general,  the  several 
instances  in  which  these  rights  are  violated  or  infring- 
ed, and  the  means  most  proper  to  be  pursued  for  ob- 
taining a  restoration  of  them. 

Ordered,  That  the  appointment  of  committee,  and 
the  number  of  which  it  shall  consist,  be  deferred  until 
tomorrow. 

Resolved,  Tljat  a  committee  be  appointed  to  examine 
and  report  the  several  statutes,  which  affect  the  trade 
and   manufacure   of  the   colonies. 

The  same,  order  as  above  respecting  the  appoint- 
ment and  number  of  committee. 

Resolved,  Thnt  the  Rev.  Mr.  Duche'  bo  desired  to 
open  the  Congress  tomorrow  morning  with  prayers, 
at  tbe  Carpenter's  Hall,  at  9  o'clock. 

The  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia,  by  Resolu- 
tion offered  the  Congress  the  use  of  their  books  and 
this  offer  accepted  with  thanks. 

WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  7th,  1774 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  state  the  rights  of 
the  colonies  in  general,  the  several  instances  in  which 
they  had  been  violated,  and  the  proper  mode  of  restor- 
ing them  to  their  former  basis.  The  following  were  the 
committee,  two  from  each  colony: 

New  Hampshire,  John  Sullivan  and  Nathaniel  Fol- 
som;  Massachusetts,  Samuel  Adams,  John  Adams; 
Rhode  Island,  Samuel  Ward,  Stephen  Hopkins;  New 
York,  James  Duane,  and  John  Jay;  Pennsylvania, 
Joseph  GalloM^ay  and  Edvvard  Biddle;  Deleware, 
Caesar  Rodney  and  Thomas  McKean;  Maryland, 
Thomas  Johnson  and  Robert  Goldsborough  ;  Virginia, 
Richard  Henry  Lee  and  Edmund  Pendleton;  South 
Carolina,  Thomas  Lynch  and  Jo'^n  Rutledge. 

The  following  was  the  committee  to  examine  and 
report  the  several  statutes,  which  affect  the  trade  and 
manufacture  of  the  colonies: 

New  Hampshire,,  John  Sullivan;  Massachusetts, 
Thomas  Cushing;  Rhode  Island,  Stephen  Hopkins; 
New  York,  Isaac  Lov^^;  New  Jersey,     James  Kinsey; 
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Pennsylvania,  Thomas  Mifflin;  DeUeware,  George 
Read;  Maryland,  Samuel  Chase;  Virginia,  Patrick 
Henry;   South   Carolina,   Christopher  Gladsden. 

Ordered  that  the  president  may  adjourn  from  day 
to  day,  and  may  call  together,  when  he  finds  it  neces- 
sary. 

The  following  is  rr.ken  from  the  JOURNALS  OF 
CONGRESS  and  LIVES  01'  CHIEF  JUSTICES  by 
Flanders  and  WORKS  OF  JOHN  ADAMS,  Vol.  2. 
Without  giving  name  of  book  in  order  to  give  the  sub- 
iitance  of  what  look  place. 

John  Adanis  says  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  an 
account  of  the  doings  of  the  Committe  TO  STATE 
RIGHTS,  ETC.,  which  met  every  day,  till  it  became 
an  object  of  jealousj'  to  all  the  other  members  of 
Congress. 

Col.  Lee — The  rights  are  built  on  a  fourfold  founda- 
tion ;  on  nature,  on  the  P>ritish  Constitution,  on  chart- 
ers, and  on  immemorial  usage.  The  Navigation  act, 
a  capital  violation, 

Mr.  Ja3' — It  is  necessary  to  recur  to  the  law  of 
nature,  and  the  British  Constitution,  to  ascertain  our 
rights.  The  Constiution  of  Great  Britian  will  not  ap- 
ply to  some  of  the  charter  rights.  A  mother  Coun- 
try surcharged  with  inhabitants,  they  have  a  right  to 
emigrate.  It  may  be  said,  if  we  leave  our  country, 
we  cannot  leave  our  allegiance.  But  there  is  no  one 
without  protection,  and  emigrants  have  a  right  to 
erect  what  government  they  please. 

Mr.  J.  Rutledge — Emigrants  vvould  not  have  a  right 
to  set  up  what  constitution  they  please.  A  subject 
cannot  alienate  his  allegiance. 

Lee — Can't  see  why  we  should  not  lay  our  rights 
upon  the  broadest  bottom,  the  ground  of  nature.  Our 
ancestors  found  here  no  government. 

Mr.  Pendleton — Consider  how  far  we  have  a  right 
to  interfere  with  regard  to  the  Canada  constitution.  If 
the  majority  of  the  peoDle  there  should  be  pleasd  with 
the  new  constitution,  would  not  the  people  of  America 
and  of  England  have  a  right  to  oppose  it  and  prevent 
such  a  constitution  being  established  in  our  neighbor- 
hood ? 

Lee — It  i.«  conter.dcd  tl:at  the  Crown  had  no  right  to 
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grant  such  charters  as  it  has  to  the  Colonies,  and  there- 
fore we  shall  rest  our  rights  on  a  feeble  foundation,  if 
we  rest  them  only  on  charters:  nor  will  it  weaken  our 
objections  to  the  Canada  bill. 

Mr.  Rutledgt — Our  claims,  I  think,  are  well  found- 
ed on  the  British  Constitution,  and  not  on  the  law  of 
nature. 

Colonel  Dyer — Part  of  the  country  within  the  Cana- 
da bill  is  a  conquered  country,  and  part  not.  It  is  said 
to  be  a  rule  that  the  King  can  give  a  conquered  country 
what  law  he  pleases. 

Mr.  Jay — I  can't  think  the  British  constitution  insep- 
arably attached  to  the  person  of  every  subject.  Whence 
did  the  constitution  derive  its  authority?  From  com- 
pact; might  not  that  authority  be  given  by  compact? 

Mr.  William  Livingston — A  corporation  cannot  make 
a  corporation;  charter  governments  have  done  it. 
Kings  can't  appoint  a  person  to  make  a  justice  of 
peace ;  all  go\ernors  do.  Therefore  it  will  not  do  for 
America  to  rest  wholly  on  the  laws  of  England. 

Mr.  Sherman- — The  Ministry  contend  that  the  colon- 
ies are  only  like  corporations  in  England,  and  therefore 
subordinate  to  the  legislature  of  the  Kingdom.  The 
colonies  are  not  bound  to  the  King  or  Crown  by  the  Act 
of  settlement  over  the  colonies  but  their  respective  as- 
semblies. The  colonies  adopt  the  common  law,  not 
as  the  common  law  but  as  the  highest  reason. 

Mr.  Duane — Upon  the  whole  for  grounding  our  rights 
on  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the  country  from  whence 
we  sprung,  and  charters  without  recurring  to  the  law 
of  nature ;  because  this  will  be  a  feeble  support.  Char- 
ters are  compacts  between  the  Crown  and  the  people, 
and  I  think  on  this  foundation  the  charter  govern- 
ments stand  firm.  England  is  governed  by  a  limited 
monarchy,  and  free  constitution.  Privileges  of  Eng- 
lishmen were  inherent,  cheir  birthright  and  inheritance 
and  cannot  be  deprived  of  them  without  their  consent. 
Objections;  that  all  the  rights  of  Englishmen  will  make 
us  independent.  I  hope  a  line  may  be  drawn  to  ob- 
viate ihis  objection. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  the  sentiments 
of  the  Crown  seem  to  have  changed.  The  Navigation 
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Act  was  made;  Massachusetts  denied  the  authority, 
but  made  a  law  to  enforce  it  in  the  Colony. 

Lee — Life,  and  libery,  which  is  necessary  for  the 
security  of  life  cannot  be  given  up  when  we  enter  into 
society. 

Mr.  Rutledge — The  first  emigrants  could  not  be  con- 
sidered as  in  a  state  of  nature;  they  had  no  right  to 
elect  a  new  King. 

Mr.  Jay — I  have  always  withheld  my  assent  from 
the  position  that  every  subject  discovering  land  does 
it  for  the  State  to  which  he  belongs. 

Mr.  Callo\v^ay — I  never  could  find  the  rights  of 
Americans  in  the  distinction  between  taxation  and  leg- 
islation nor  in  the  distinction  between  laws  for  revenue 
and  for  the  regulation  of  trade.  I  have  always  look- 
ed for  rights  in  the  law  of  nature,  but  could  not  find 
them  in  a  state  of  nature,  but  always  in  a  state  of  poli- 
tical society.  We  draw  our  rights  from  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  English  Government.  Power  results  from 
the  owning  of  land. 

It  is  of  the  essence  of  the  English  constitution  that 
no  laws  shall  bind  except  those  made  bv  consent  of 
the  proprietors. 

Our  ancestors  were  only  bound  by  the  laws  made 
before  they  came  over  and  by  none  made  after. 

I  am  aware  that  my  arguments  tend  to  the  indepen- 
dency of  the  colonies. 

Flanders  in  His  life  of  John  Jay,  pp.  94  et  seq.  says : 
"These  discussions  spun  into  great  length  and  nothing 
was. decided.  After  many  fruitless  essays,  the  com- 
mittee determined  to  appoint  a  subcommittee  to  make 
a  draught  of  a  set  of  articles  that  might  be  laid  in  writ- 
ing before  the  grand  committee,  and  become  the  foun- 
dation of  a  more  regular  debate  and  final  decision. 
(John  Adams)  "was  appointed  on  the  sub-committee, 
in  which  after  going  over  the  ground  again,  a  set  of 
articles  were  drawn  and  debated  one  by  one.  After 
several  days'  deliberation,  we  agreed  upon  all  the  arti- 
cles excepting  one,  and  that  was  the  authority  of 
Parliament  which  was  indeed  the  essence  of  the  whole 
controversy.  Some  were  for  a  flat  denial  of  all  author- 
ity;  others  for  denying  internal,  but  admitting  external 
taxation.     Amid  this  multiplicity  and  collision  of  opin- 
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ion,  Mr.  Adams  was  fortunate  enough  to  produce  an 
article  upon  the  delicate  topic  of  Parliamentary  power, 
which,  if  it  did  not  satisfy  the  discordant  views  of  his 
colleagues,  harmonized  their  action.  This  article  is 
the  fourth  in  the  series  of  resolutions  adopted  by  con- 
gress. It  declared  that  the  colonies  were  entitled  to 
a  free  and  exclusive  power  of  legislation  in  their  sever- 
al provincial  legislatures,  where  their  right  of  legisla- 
tion could  alone  be  preserved  in  all  cases  of  taxation 
and  internal  polity,  subject  only  to  the  negative  of 
their  Sovereign,  in  such  manner  as  had  been  hereto- 
fore used  and  accustomed.  But,  from  the  necessity 
of  the  case  and  a  regard  to  the  mutual  interest  of  both 
countries,  they  cheerfully  consented  lo  the  operation 
of  such  acts  of  the  British  Parliament  as  were  bona 
fide  restrained  to  the  regulation  of  their  external  com- 
merce, for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  commercial  ad- 
vantages of  the  whole  empire  to  the  mother  country, 
and  the  commercial  benefits  of  its  respective  members ; 
excluding  every  idea  of  taxation,  internal  or  external, 
for  raising  a  revenue  on  the  subjects  in  America  with- 
out their  consent. 

The  same  day  on  ;vhich  the  comm.ittee  was  appoint- 
ed to  state  the  rights  of  the  colonies,  etc.,  another  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  one  member  from  each  colony,  was 
appointed  to  examine  and  report  the  several  statutes 
which  affected  the  trade  and  manufacture  of  the  col- 
onies. This  committee  made  a  report  on  Saturday  the 
17th  day  of  September.  On  Monday  the  19th.  inst., 
their  report  was  read  and  referred  to  the  committee 
appointed  to  state  the  rights  of  the  colonies,  etc.  To 
this  committee  was  added  three  additional  members; 
namely  Thomas  Gushing,  Patrick  Henry,  and  Thomas 
Mifflin.  As  these  gentlemen  were  members  of  the 
second  committee,  v/hose  report  was  referred  to  the 
first  one,  they  were  doubtless  added  to  this  latter  com- 
mittee as  representatives  of  the  former  one,  to  unfold 
and  explain  its  report,  and  not  as  a  concession  of  Vir- 
ginia, Massachusetts,  and  Pennsylvania,  aiid  thus 
framing  a  species  of  compromise  betw^een  the  two 
principles  of  federation  and  population  presented  in  the 
first  day's  debate  and  the  action  of  the  committee  was 
not  final.     Their  report  was  to  be  passed  upon  by  the 
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Congress,  where  the  method  of  voting  was  by  Colon- 
ies and  not  by  members. 

The  addition  of  Gushing,  Henry  and  Mufflin,  if  a 
concession  was  doubtless  a  concession  to  their  high 
standing  and  acknowledged  talents. 

The  opinion  was  gaining  ground  that  the  Parliament 
had  no  power  whatsoever  of  legislation  for  the  colon- 
ies. This  opinion  was  held  and  maintained  by  several 
of  the  leading  minds  in  the  Congress.  This  article, 
was  therefore,  admirably  framed  to  suit  the  extremes 
of  opinion.  It  neither  directly  asserted  nor  denied, 
the  authority  of  parliament.  Indirectly  however,  and 
bv  implication,  it  denied  it.  It  declared  the  consent 
of  the  colonics  to  ihe  exercise  of  ;^uch  authority  i7i  cer- 
tain cases,  not  oecause  of  any  inherent  right  in  the 
Parliament  as  derived  from  the  Constitution,  but  from 
the  necessity  of  the  case,  and  a  regard  to  the  mutual 
interest  of  both  countries.  Those  who  maintained  the 
legislative  pov/er  of  parliament,  since  it  was  assented 
to  in  the  accustomed  mode  of  its  exercise,  might  well 
yield  their  objections  on  the  ground  upon  which  that 
assent  was  placed;  while  those  who  denied  it  could 
not  complain  since  they  were  not  called  upon  to  sur- 
render their  position. 

On  the  13th.  inst.,  the  sub-committee  reported  to  the 
grand  committee  their  draught  of  articles.  Here  the 
ground  was  gone  over  again.  After  nine  days  of  dis- 
cussion and  deliberation,  the  articles  as  drawn  up  by 
the  sub-committee,  were  reported     to     the     Congress. 

Their  report  was  but  partial,  and  related  only  to  the 
rights  of  the  colonies.  On  the  24th,  a  second  report 
was  made,  which  was  confined  to  the  violation  of 
those  rights.  The  articles  embodied  in  the  first  report 
constitute  the  first  ten  in  series  of  resolutions  adopted 
by  Congress.  They  founded  the  right  of  the  colonies 
on  the  laws  of  nature,  on  the  principles  of  the  English 
constitution,  and  on  their  charters.  The  second  re- 
port embraced  the  labors  of  the  second  committee,  as 
modified  afer  the  committee  was  merged  in  the  larger 
one,  and  constitutes  that  oart  of  the  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Congress  which  follows  the  tenth.  Before  com- 
ing to  a  decision  upon  these  reports.  Congress  preceed- 
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ed  to  consider  the  most  proper  means  to  obtain  a  re- 
storation of  their  rights. 

"On  the  26th  day  of  September,  Richard  Henry  Lee 
made  a  motion  for  non-importation.  It  was  the  occa- 
sion of  a  discussion  which  continued  during  that  and 
the  following  day.  Had  it  been  foreseen  that  the  con- 
test with  the  mother  country  was  to  be  decided  by  an 
appeal  to  arms,  and  not  by  a  suspension  of  trade,  ob- 
vious considerations  would  have  induced  congrss  to 
encourage  importations,  and  secure  a  supply  of  manu- 
factures and  munitions  of  war.  The  want  of  them  was 
severely  felt  throughout  the  revolutionary  struggle. 
But  that  tremendous  issue  wih  a  few  exceptions,  was 
not  then  contemplated.  It  was  very  generally  believ- 
ed that  non-importation  and  non-exportation  would 
prove  an  effectual  mode  of  redress.  The  advocates 
of  those  measures  entertained  very  exaggerated  notions 
of  the  consequences  (likely  to  flow  from  them).  They 
thought  a  total  cessation  of  commerce  would  occasion 
such  distress  in  Great  Britian,  such  stagnation  of  trade 
and  manufacture,  such  loss  of  revenue,  that  individual 
and  national  bankruptcy  could  only  be  averted  by  the 
Government's  acceding  to  the  demands  of  the  colonies. 
This  was  a  great  error.  "Mr.  Chase  of  Maryland,  af- 
ter Judge  Cha;:e,  stoutly  maintained  that  this  would 
produce  national  bankruptcy  in  a  very  short  time;  Mi. 
Lynch  of  South  Carolina;  Hooper  of  North  Carolina; 
and  Dyer  of  Conneticut;  and  .John  Sullivan,  all  thought 
the  same  thing.  Mr.  Hooper  placed  great  stress  on 
the  naval  store.'^  of  North  Carolina.  Mr,  Lee  thought 
that  the  same  ship  that  carried  the  resolutions  of  non- 
consumption  would  bring  home  the  redress.  The  dele- 
gates from  Virginia  were  at  first  divided  upon  the 
question  of  non-exportation,  not  on  account  of  any 
doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  the  meajim-e  but  upon 
the  ground  of  insufficient  powers." — ^^^Q-ayton,  Me- 
moirs of  the  Revolution,  Vol.  1,  p.  168.) 

"The  merchants  of  Charleston  voted  for  delegates 
who  were  opposed,  or  supposed  to  be  so,  to  non-impor- 
tation and  non-exportation,  and  that  among  tlie  num- 
ber was  Rutledge.  Bat  when  he  came  to  Congress,  he 
was  prepared  to  support  that  measure.  His  views  up- 
on this  subject  like  those  of  Jay,  yielded  to  the  neces- 
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sity  of  the  occasion,  and  the  wishes  of  the  people.  But 
to  make  the  measure,  as  he  contended,  equal  and  ef- 
fective, he  was  for  its  immediate  adoption,  and  for  the 
votal  detention  of  all  American  commodities,  in  the 
colonies.  Undoubtedly,  it  would  have  been  the  better 
policy  to  have  followed  this  advice.  'You  would  have 
saved  a  civil  war,  if  you  had,'  said  Chase  of  Maryland, 
when  discussing  this  subject,  in  the  Congress  of  1775; 
"but  it  could  not  be  carried ;  the  gentlemen  from  South 
Carolina  could  not  prevail  to  stop  our  exports  to  Brit- 
ian,  Iieland,  and  West  Indies.  Rutledge's  proposition 
was  that  trade  should  be  stopped  to  all  the  world;  and 
that  all  remittances  should  cease.  The  Viriginia  dele- 
gates were  restrained  by  their  instructions  from  assent- 
ing lO  a  non-exportation  agreement  before  the  10th  of 
August,  1775.  "Though  the  Virginians  are  tied  up' 
Siiid  Gadsden,  I  would  be  for  doing  it  without  them. 
Boston  and  New  England  can't  hold  out.  The  country 
will  be  deluged  in  blood  if  we  don't  act  with  spirit. 
Don't  let  Americans  look  at  this  mountain  and  let  it 
bring  forth  a  mouse. 

'I  am  both  for  non-imporation  and  non-exportation, 
to  take  place  immediately,'  said  Edward  Rutledge.  But 
the  North  Carolina  and  Maryland  delegates  said  their 
exports  were  similar  to  those  of  Virginia  and  if  they 
acted  independently  of  her,  their  commodities  would 
be  carried  io  her  ports  and  shipped  as  usual.  'We 
can't  come  into  a  non-importation  immediately,  with- 
out Virginia,'  observed  Chase  of  Maryland.  Richard 
Henry  Lee  said  that  'all  considerations  of  interest  and 
of  equality  of  sacrifice,  should  be  laid  aside.  Pro- 
duce of  the  other  colones  is  carried  to  market  in  the 
same  year  when  it  is  raised,  even  rice.  Tobacco  is  not 
Lill  che  next  year.' 

As  immediate  non-exportation  could  not  be  carried, 
Rutledge  and'  his  colleagues,  with  die  exception  of 
Gadsden,  insisted  that  rice  and  indigo  should  not  be 
included  within  the  operation  of  the  article.  This 
proposition  was  very  unfavorably  received,  and  well- 
nign  occasioned  a  division  in  Congress.  Business  was 
suspended  for  several  days  in  order  to  give  the  South 
Carolina  delegation  time  for  reflection."  The  matter 
was  compromised  by   including  indigo  and  excluding 
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rice.  Gadsden  differed  with  the  others  on  this  mat- 
ter. This  exemption  of  rice  not  only  caused  great  trou- 
ble all  over  the  coimtry  but  .crave  great  dissatiiifaction 
in  upper  South  Carolina.  The  whole  matter  is  set  out 
in  'Drayton's  Memoirs,'  at  and  near  page  164,  Vol  No.  1. 

Galloway  of  Pennsylvinia,  introduced  his  plan  of  ad- 
justment. His  plan  is  found  in  the  Journals  of  -cV^e 
Continental  Congress,  Vol.  1.  at  page  43  et  seq.  Works 
of  John  Adams,  Vol.  2,  p.  387. 

The  plan  failed  of  adoption  by  only  two  votes. 

A  sketch  of  Galloway  will  be  found  in  Flanders  Life 
of  John  Jay  at  page  100.  Galloway  joined  the  Brit- 
ish after  the  ''Declaration  of  Independence." 

Before  the  Congress  adjourned,  it  was  resolved  to 
have  another  Congress,  which  was  to  meet  on  May 
10th,  1775. 

Here  follow,  the  main  documents  that  issued  from 
the   Congress: 

THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  1774 

The  document  goes  on  to  recite  the  grievances  to 
which  the  colonies  had  been  subject.  The  object  of 
the  association  was  to  obtain  redress  of  these  grievan- 
ces. 

It  was  resolved : 

1.  That  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  December, 
next,  we  will  Jiot  import  from  British  America,  Great 
Britain,  or  Ireland  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise 
whatsoever  and  any  goods,  etc.,  from  any  other  place 
that  have  themselves  been  imported  from  the  above 
places 

2.  That  we  v-iH  not  import  or  purchase  any  slave 
after  the  first  day  of  December  next. 

3.  Non-importation  of  East  India  Tea. 

4.  A  non-exportation  after  10th  of  September,  1775 
conditioned  on  the  action  of  Parliament  of  giving  red- 
ress to  grievances.     Rice  to  Europe  was  excepted. 

5.  Merchants  to  give  orders  to  factors  not  to  ship 
any  goods. 

6  Owners  of  vessels  to  give  orders  as  to  non-im- 
portation. 

7.  Improvement  of  breed  of  sheep. 

8.  A  covenant  to  promote  and  encourage  domestic 
manufactures  and   production. 
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9.  A  provision  against  profiteering  when  goods 
become  scarce. 

10.     Disposition  of  goods  wrongfully  imported. 

.11.  An  investigation  and  publication  of  the  acts  of 
all  persons  touching  their  attitude  towards  this  associa- 
tion. 

12.  Committeo  of  correspondence  to  inspect  entries 
of  custom  houses. 

13.  Manufactures  in  this  country  be  sold  at  a  rea- 
sonable price. 

14.  No  trade  with  any  colony  of  North  America  that 
does  not  accede  to  this  agreement. 

A  covenant  vo  adhere  to  this  agreement. 
ADDRESS  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF     GREAT  BRITIAN 
This  Was  Drafted  By  JOHN  JAY,  First  Chief  Justice : 

After  a  recital  of  their  common  history  and  plighted 
faith,  they  are  admonished  that  the  Americans  consid- 
er themselves  as  free  as  their  follow  subjects  in  Great 
Britian.  and  no  power  on  earth  has  any  power  to  take 
property  away  from  us  without  consent. 

They  laid  claim  to  all  the  benefits  secured  to  the 
subject  by  the  English  Constitution  and  especially  right 
to  a  trial  by  a  jury.  The  English  legislature  has  not 
the  right  to  establish  a  religion  or  to  raise  an  arbitrary 
form  of  government.  The  proprietors  of  the  soil  of 
America  are  so  much  the  owners  of  their  soil  as  are 
the  British  proprietors.  Reason  can  see  no  distinction 
between  a  native  born  Englishman  and  a  native  born 
American — they  stand  in  the  same  condition.  The 
English  Parliament  can  no  more  deprive  them  of  prop- 
erty than  can  the  edict  of  the  Pope  of  Rome.  They 
deplore  the  late  inglorious  jDeace  brought  about  by 
a  minister  unfriendly  to  the  protestant  cause.  He 
concerted  a  plan  for  enslaving  fellov/  subjects  in  Ameri- 
ca. Then  follows  a  recital  of  all  that  had  been  done 
detrimental  to  American  commerce.  The  sea  and 
commerce  had  been  used  for  the  selfish  and  cruel 
purpose  of  enriching  England  and  impoverishing 
America.     Then  a  recital  is  made  to  the  Stamp  Act. 

Paint,  glass  and  other  commodities,  which  you  would 
not  admit  us  to  purchase  of  other  nations,  were  taxed, 
nay,  though  no  wine  is  made  in  any  country,  subject 
to  Britain;  this  v^'^s  also  prohibited  without  paying  a 
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tax  imposed  by  Parliament.  These  impositions  and 
others  like  them  were  unjust  and  unconstitutional.  The 
pretence  was  used  that  all  this  imposition  of  taxes  was 
made  for  American  defence.  This  is  not  true  but  the 
taxes  are  lavishly  bestowed  on  Court  favorites,  who 
are  generally  our  avowed  enemies.  We  are  always 
ready  to  contribute  to  the  necessary  support  of  the  gov- 
ernment. Every  fence  that  our  British  ancestors  had 
thrown  around  their  lights  and  liberties  was  ruthless- 
ly thrown  down  in  order  to  levy  thus  iniquitous  tax. 
We  are  from  the  same  common  ancestory;  our  tradi- 
tions are  the  same  and  we  recall  our  forefathers  parti- 
cipated in  the  defence  of  England,  our  common  mother 
against  oppression  and  violence  from  other  countries. 
And  when  the  design  of  raising  a  revenue  from  the 
duties  imposed  on  the  importation  of  tea  into  America 
had  in  a  great  measure  been  rendered  abortive  by  our 
ceasing  to  import  that  commodity,  a  scheme  was  con- 
certed by  the  ministry  with  the  East  India  company, 
and  an  Act  passed  enabling  and  encouraging  them  to 
transport  and  vend  it  in  the  colonies.  Aware  of  the 
danger  of  giving  success  to  this  insidious  measure 
and  of  permitting  a  precedent  of  taxation  thus  to  be 
established  among  us,  various  methods  were  adopted 
to  elude  the  stroke.  The  people  of  Boston  were  then 
ruled  by  a  Governor,  who  along  with  his  predecessor 
in  office,  was  deemed  by  all  to  be  an  enemy  to  us.  The 
Boston  people  were  embarrassed  by  this  official,  and 
when  the  ships  were  prevented  from  retuiming,  and  a 
trick  was  being  worked  to  land  the  tea  at  any  hazards, 
the  said  tea  vvas  destroyed.  Though  the  Courts  of 
law  were  open,  the  Tea  Company  did  not  see  proper 
to  institute  actions  for  redress  in  this  country,  and  in- 
stead, private  letters  v/ere  opened  in  defiance  of  law, 
the  Ministry  stooped  to  small  acts  of  oppression  and 
persecution  and  opened  a  compaign  of  unmanly  and 
unjust  violence.  The  port  of  Boston  was  blocked  by 
a  fleet  and  an  army,  without  any  chance  of  making  any 
defence  either  here  or  in  England,  on  the  ex  parte 
determination  of  a  r>artial  and  biased  ministry  without 
regard  to  right  or  justice  and  in  disregard  of  the  Eng- 
lish law  or  constitution.  Trade  was  suspended  and 
thousands  thrown  out  on  charity.  They  were  either  to 
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basely  give  up  cheri&hed  rights  or  be  branded  as  slav- 
es and  felons.  Lot  justice  and  humanity  cease  to  be 
the  boast  of  your  nai.ion.  Show  us  a  single  instance 
of  men  being  condemned  unheard  and  untried  in  some 
sort  of  court  of  justice.  You  will  find  that  the  con- 
duct of  the  ministry  will  be  hard  to  square  with  your 
and  our  laws  and  the  genius  and  temper  of  the  Eng- 
lish race,  our  common  heritage. 

Further  than  that,  without  any  show  of  reason  or 
right,  the  charter  of  the  town  of  Boston  is  ruthlessly 
taken  away;  this  was  evidently  done  as  an  act  of  op- 
pression on  the  part  of  the  ministry  to  gain  their  un- 
just and  unlawful  ends-;  it  was  to  put  terror  into  thb 
hearts  of  all  who  might  be  bold  enough  simply  to  de- 
mand or  even  pray  for  the  rights  that  are  theirs  as  a 
matter  of  right  and  justice. 

We  could  tell  of  unfit  governors,  of  legislatures 
called  in  pursuance  of  law  being  suspended  simply  for 
asserting  plain  and  well  planned  scheme  to  pervert 
our  form  of  government  and  restrict  our  commerce ;  to 
inslave  our  people;  to  blockade  our  ports;  to  change 
the  form  of  government;  to  endanger  and  disturb  our 
property  rights  and  to  imperil  our  liberty  of  person; 
in  a  word  there  has  been  an  effort  to  reduce  us  to  pen- 
ury and  slavery  and  all  for  no  cause  whatsoever. 

Place  us  in  the  situation  that  we  were  in  at  the  close 
of  the  "French  and  Indian"  war  and  our  former  harm- 
ony will  be  restored.  We  shall  endeavor  to  live  with- 
out trade  and  to  resort  to  the  fer'jlity  and  bounty  of 
our  native  soil.  You  have  suspended  our  importations 
from  England  and  Ireland,  and  unless  we  get  redress 
in  one  year,  we  will  suspend  our  exports  to  Great  Brit- 
ain and  the  West  Indes  and  Ireland, 

We  declare  that  the  trial  in  the  Court  of  Admj'ralty 
is  a  perversion  of  justice  and  right ;  that  this  took  '^way 
the  sacred  right  of  a  trial  by  a  jury  of  the  vicinage. 
Citizens  could  be  carried  away  to  England  and  there 
tried  in  defiance  of  all  right  and  against  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  realm;  thsl  there  was  no  reason  to  do  this 
as  justice  is  fairly  a)id  impartially  administered  in  the 
colonies.  Then  follows  an  rehearsal  of  the  outrages 
in  and  near  Boston  about  the  importation  and  duty  on 
tea  and  other  articles.     The  people  of  Massachusetts 
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without  any  fault  or  blame  on  their  part  were  deiDriv- 
ed  of  their  charter  and  raped  of  their  liberties.  Our 
ports  have  been  block<'^ded  without  right  or  reason. 
The  country  is  filled  with  Catholic  Emigrants  friendly 
to  a  ministry  partial  to  their  religion.  We  will  never 
submit  to  be  enslaved  by  the  English  mini'^try  or  to  be 
hewers  of  wood  or  draAvera  of  water.  We  hope  that 
the  ."^enso  of  justice  of  Great  Britain  will  furnish  a  Parl- 
iament of  wisdom  and  public  spirit  as  may  save  the 
violated  right  of  the  whole  empire,  and  save  the  Na- 
tion from  the  devices  of  wicked  ministers  and  evil 
counsellors. 

ADDRESS  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OE  AMEPJCA 

This  was  a  recital  of  their  wrongs  and  an  appeal  to 
the  people  to  act  for  the  common  wealth  at  that  time. 
Keferer.icfc  was  made  to  the  com.ing  election  in  which 
it  was  hoped  that  good  and  fair  men  would  be  elected 
to  Parliament,  who  would  redress  their  rights.  Also 
that  the  future  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  peo- 
ple depends  on  themselves.  Put  aside  selfish  interests 
to  the  common  good  and  firmness  and  courage  in  this 
hour  are  urged.  Be  prepared  for  any  contingency. 
Oppose  arbitrary  power  and  stand  up  for  the  rights 
of  yourselves  and  your  posterity. 

TO  THE  INHABITANTS  OF  QUE.BEC  : 

This  address  opens  with  the  statement  that  the 
American  people  whose  representatives  were  assem- 
bled in  Philadelphia  recalled  the  fact  that  in  the  late 
war,  the  Quebec  people  had  been  brave  and  resource- 
ful enemies ;  that  it  v/as  a  matter  of  congratulation  that 
these  brave  people  had  been  made  a  part  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  and  that  the  colonies  had  indulged  the  fond 
hope  that  Quebec  would  be  given  the  same  right  of 
free  government,  the  representative  assembly,  the 
right  of  Courts  and  trial  by  a  jury  that  were  enjoyed 
by  the  English  people  themselves  and  that  it  was  only 
right  and  fair  that  this  should  be  done.  But  such  was 
not  the  case.  They  had  been  placed  under  a  form  of 
government  where  ttie  people  had  no  real  scurity  in 
person,  property,  or  liberty.  Everything  was  left  to 
the  arbitrary  power  of  the  minions  of  the  Crown  sent 
over  and  nothing  had  been  given  of  a  permanent  and 
secure  nature.     It  was  possible  for  the  Ministry  by  a 
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mere  arbitrary  decision  to  deprive  them  of  their  dear- 
est and  most  prized  rights.  Capital  had  been  made 
out  of  the  fact  that  the  people  of  Quebec  were  of  an 
alien  race  and  a  stranije  tongue  and  wore  unable  to 
know  their  rights  and  had  been  most  shamelessly  abus- 
ed and  deceived.  They  had  even  been  deprived  of  lib- 
erty of  conscience  in  their  religion.  The  council  were 
given  the  bald  and  arbitrary  power  to  alt'.,ir  in  a 
moment  the  rights  so  jealously  sought  after  and  guard- 
ed. The  same  v.-as  true  of  their  laws.  The  council 
had  the  power  to  undermine  them  without  any  warn- 
ing or  appeal.  The  same  way  nith  taxes,  excises  and 
all  rights.  In  other  words  they  were  bound  hand  and 
foot  in  the  power  of  the  King  and  his  council  and  they 
went  on  to  note  the  sad  plight  of  the  American  colon- 
ies and  warn  the  people  of  Quebec  that  they  all  had  a 
common  cause. 

PETITION  TO  THE  KING: 
The  matters  that  are  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
King  are  as  follows:  A  standing  army  has  been  kept 
in  the  colonies  without  their  consent  and  this  army  has 
been  used  for  the  collection  of  taxes.  The  commander 
in  Chief  has  been  appointed  Governor  of  a  colony.  The 
Judges  of  Admiralty  have  been  empowered  to  receive 
their  pay  from  the  effects  condemned  before  them. 
The  Judges  are  all  creatures  of  the  ministry  in  Eng- 
land. Chancellors  exercise  legislative  authority  v/hile 
holding  their  commissions  under  the  pleasure  of  the 
crown.  There  are  too  many  unnecessary  offices.  As- 
semblies have  been  repeatedly  and  injuriously  dissolv- 
ed. The  jurisdiction  of  certain  courts  with  the  pov/er 
to  oppress  hv.ve  been  extended  beyond  their  ancient, 
landmarks.  The  unlawful  Stamp  Act  has  been  pass- 
ed. People  have  been  attempted  to  be  carried  to  Eng- 
land to  be  tried  for  offences  committeed  here.  Parlia- 
ment and  the  Ministry  have  blocked  the  port  of  Bos- 
ton. A  recital  was  made  of  all  the  oppressive  acts 
that  had  been  troubling  the  colonies  since  the  last 
war  and  the  way  in  which  the  colonies  had  been  mis- 
treated. The  fact  is  made  prominent  that  the  people 
over  here  have  the  same  rights  as  English  Freemen  at 
home  and  that  the  English  Government  has  unlawfiiUy 
attempted  to  destroy  that  right  and  to  oppress  the  peo- 
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pie  in  defiance  of  all  law  and  custom;  that  had  they 
been  permitted  to  enjoy  in  peace  the  inheritance  of 
their  fathers,  no  com-plaint  would  have  been  uttered. 
They  asked  only  for  peace,  liberty  and  safety.  We 
ask  no  favor  and  solicit  the  gift  of  no  new  right.  We 
shall  always  maintain  the  royal  prerogative.  We  ask 
that  royal  authority  may  be  used  for  relief. 

They  appealed  to  Almighty  God  whose  pure  religion 
was  being  undermined ;  for  the  glory  of  the  King,  which 
can  be  advanced  only  by  rendering  the  subjects  happy; 
for  the  interest  of  your  family  depending  on  an  adher- 
ence to  the  principle?  to  keep  them  enthroned  and  for 
\:he  welfare  of  the  Dominions. 

A  long  and  glorious  reign  for  the  King  and  his  de- 
scendents  is  prayed. 

The  ministry  of  England  took  these  documents  is- 
sued and  proniulgated  by  the  Congress  in  quite  a  dif- 
ferent spirit  fi'oin  thr-t  anticipated  by  the  Congres.?. 

"The  proceedings  of  the  colonists  are  so  void  of  all 
respect  that  to  endure  them  longer  would  be  disgrace- 
ful. Can  anything  be  more  extraordinary  than  to  hear 
it  asserted  that  the  Americans  are  persuaded  of  the 
justice  of  their  cause?  As  if  the  English  we!-e  not  al- 
so of  theirs?  And  if  England  as  a  party  has  no  right 
to  judge  of  this  controversy,  is  America  to  be  reputed 
entirely  disinterested?  The  Americans  know  perfect- 
ly welfthat  this  is  a  question  of  right  and  not  of  money; 
the  impost  is  a  mere  trifle  of  no  importance  whatever, 
but  as  it  concerns  llie  honour  of  this  kingdom.  But 
what  care  they  for  the  honour  of  tlie  kingdom?  Noth- 
ing can  satisfy  these  peevish  Americans.  To  content 
them  how  many  ways  of  gentleness  have  been  tried? 
They  have  only  become  more  insolent.  They  haughti- 
ly expect  the  English  to  approach  them  in  a  suppliant 
attitude  and  to  anticipate  all  their  capricious  desires, 
etc."  So  spake  the  Ministry,  and  Parliament  agreed 
with  the  Ministry,  and  the  Americans  who  flattered 
themselves  that  the  new  Parliament,  for  which  they 
were  waiting  and  on  which  they  had  based  their  hop- 
es and  about  which  they  had  talked  so  much,  would 
give  them  no  relief.  They  had  to  abandon  with  re- 
luctance, all  hope  of  help  from  the  mother-country. 

However,  private   intelligences     reached     America 
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that  the  ministry  s(omed  inclined  to  hold  up  to  some 
extent  and  leave  an  opening  for  an  adjustment  of 
iroubles. 

Lord  North  intimated  that  if  petitions  were  present- 
ed, they  should  meet  attention.  When  it  was  hoard 
that  the  province  of  New  York  had  hesitated  to  declare 
itself;  that  its  Assembly  had  refused  to  adopt  the  reg- 
ulations of  Congress  for  the  interruption  of  com.mcrce 
with  Great  Britian,  the  other  provinces  manifested 
great  indigr./ition  and  anger.  This  was  due  to  the 
number  of  loyalists  in  New  York  and  to  the  extensive 
commerce  of  the  p^^rt,  which  would  be  a  dead  loss. 

At  any  rate,  the  schism  betv/een  New  York  and  the 
other  provinces  heartened  the  British  Ministry  and 
made  them  more  determined  than  ever  to  go  forward 
in  that  course  which  resulted  in  "American  Independ- 
ence." Not  only  P'arliament  but  a  considerable  sec- 
tor of  the  E.nglish  public  were  adverse  to  the  demands 
and  acts  of  the  (Congress,  but  on  the  other  hand,  the 
cities  of  Bristol;  London,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Nor- 
wich, Birmingham,  Glasgow,  and  others  having  large 
commercial  interests,  made  strong  petitions  to  Parlia- 
ment but  all  in  vain. 

The  ministry  labored  under  the  delusion  that  strong 
resolutions  by  Parliament  could  take  the  place  of 
strong  armies  and  many  guns.  The  ministry  and  Parl- 
iament would  not  hear  a  comm^ittee  of  Franklin,  and 
Lee  and  one  more  with  a  petition  which  Congress  had 
addressed  to  the  King  and  by  him  referred  to  Parlia- 
ment. 

Then  having  brushed  aside  all  petitions,  the  minis- 
try unveiled  their  plan  of  dealing  with  America.  Feel- 
ing that  there  were  great  dissensions  and  division 
among  vhe  Americans :  ohat  the  Americans  were 
cowards  and  would  not  dare  to  look  a  British  soldiei' 
in  the  face,  they  adopted  certain  resolutions  which 
were  more  cruel  and  arbitrary  than  open  war.  A 
man  feels  l^ess  resentment  against  a  foe.  who  still  leav- 
es a  means  of  defense  than  one  who  uses  famine  and 
starvation  as  efficient  means  of  combat.  They  first 
of  all  applied  to  the  colonists  the  hateful  name  of  re- 
bels. They  declared  the  province  of  Massachusetts 
in  a  state  of  rebellion,  sup;3ortod  and  fomented  by  ille- 
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gal  combinations  and  criminal  compacts  with  the  oth- 
er colonies  to  the  great  prejudice  of  many  innocent 
subjects  of  His  Majesty.  There  was  some  opposition 
to  this  but  all  in  vain 

Lord  North  brought  in  a  bill  to  restrict  the  comm.erce 
of  New  England  to  Great  Britain,  Ireland  and  the  West 
India  Islands  and  prohibited,  at  the  same  time  the 
fishery,  of  New  Foundland.  This  was  a  heavy  blow 
to  the  forty  six  thousand  tons  and  six  thousand  sea- 
men of  New  England  and  the  produce  realized  from 
it  in  foreign  markets  of  three  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  pounds  sterling.  This  bill  though  opposed, 
passed  by  a  great  majority.  This  bill  v/as  extended 
to  all  the  colonies  with  the  exception  of  New  York  and 
North  Carolina.  This  exception  was  clearly  a  bait 
and  bribe  to  these  colonies.  There  had  also  been  ord- 
ers promulgated  to  establish  a  corps  of  ten  thousand 
men  for  America,  Vv^hich  was  considered  sufficient  to 
restore  the  authority  of  the  British  Crown  on  a  safe 
basis.  Also,  another  bait  or  bribe  was  held  cut  to  the 
colonies;  where  any  colony  should  submit  and  with- 
draw opposition,  all  dutios,  taxes,  etc.,  except  for 
necessary  regulf^tion  of  commerce  should  be  remitted. 
It  was  plain  that  nothing  of  a  favorable  nature  could 
be  hoped  from  England. 

In  the  meantime,  General  Gage,  had  as  governor, 
convoked  the  General  Court  to  meet  at  Salem,  on  Oct. 
5th,  1774,  and  beff^re  the  date  set,  dissolved  the  As- 
sembly. The  members  went  ahead  and  met  anyway 
and  formed  a  Provincial  Legislature  and  adjourned  to 
meet  again  at  Concord. 

John  Hancock  was  made  president,  and  after  hav- 
ing addressed  a  communication  to  Gen.  Gage,  tliey 
adjourned  to  meet  at  Cambridge  on  the  17th,  and  at 
this  meeting,  they  appointed  committees  on  Safety  and 
supplies.  They  voted  the  equipment  of  twelve  thous- 
and men.  and  the  enlistment  of  one-fourth  the  militia 
as  minute  men.  Gage  fortified  Boston  Neck,  seized 
the   military   stores   at   Cambridge   and   sent  them   to 

Boston. 

In  April,  1775,  orders  v/ere  read  by  the  Governor 
for  the  arrest  of  John  Plancock  and  Samuel  Adams  and 
send  them  to  England  for  trial  for  high  treason.  They 
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were,  at  the  time,  at  Lexinj^ton,  Mass.,  at  a  friend's 
house.  On  April  1.81h,  Gage  sent  a  force  of  eight 
hundred  men  to  arrest  them  and  at  the  same  time  to 
take  the  military  stores  at  Concord. 

On  learning  of  this,  Paul  Revere  made  the  ride  that 
will  make  his  name  ring  as  long  as  recorded  time  j-'hall 
last.  He  galloped  far  in  advance  of  the  soldiers, 
shouting  the  news  at  every  house  on  the  way  When 
the  sun  arose,  the  soJdiers  found  a  band  of  yoemanry 
drawn  up  in  an  array  of  defence  on  Lexington  Com- 
mons. Major  Pitcairn,  a  British  officer  ord^^red  the 
citizens  band  to  disperse  and  when  they  stood  their 
ground,  the  soldiers  fired  the.  volley  that  echoed  round 
liie  world.  This  was  .:he  beginning  of  our  glorious 
Republic.     Long  may  she  wave. 

There  were  seven  killed.  During  the  day  more 
fighting  occurred.  When  the  soldiers  reached  Con- 
cord, the  stores  were  gone.  The  troops  were  defeated 
and  ambushed  as  they  went  back  towards  Boston  from 
behind  trees  and  fences.  Twenty  townships  joined  in 
the  fight.  Nearly  three  hundred  Biitons  were  killed 
and  tjhe  remainder  'though  g'etting  iieinjforcements, 
came  near  being  captured.  John  Stark  came  from 
New  Hampshire.  Benedict  Arnold  came  from  Connec- 
ticutt  and  Gage  found  himself  beleaugered  by  sixteen 
thousand  aroused  citizenry. 

The  Americans  quickly  took  the  offensive.  "Ticond- 
eroga"  and  "Crown  Point'  fell  at  the  hands  of  Ethan 
Allen  and  Seth  Warner  in  conjunction  with  Gieen 
Mountain  and  Connecticutt  Valley  soldiers. 

Peyton  Randolph  was  Speaker  of  the  Virginia  h-ig- 
islature,  which  met  on  the  20th  of  March,  1775,  and  it 
was  at  this  time  that  Patrick  Heni-y  introduced  his 
famous  resolution  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  well 
regulated  militia  to  defend  the  people  of  his  country, 
from  British  A^rgression.  It  was  a  bombshell  3ven  in 
a  convention  that  had  gathered  in  defiance  of  the  op- 
position of  Lord  Dunmore.  It  aroused  apprehension 
among  some  of  the  cooler  heads.  Henry  saw  the  real 
situation.  He  was  the  Prophet  of  that  time.  A  live 
debate  followed  in  which  Col.  Richard  Bland,  Mr. 
Nicholas,  the  treasurer;  Judge  Edmund  Pendleton,  and 
Col.  Harrison  of  Berkeley  appeared  and  opposed  the 
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resolutions.  While  they  were  fully  in  sympathy  with 
the  resolutions,  yet  they  were  at  the  same  time  prudent 
politicians.  There  was  also  a  personal  opposition  to 
Patrick  Henry  himstlf.  Henry  boldly  gave  utterance 
and  speech  to  the  fact  that  war  with  Great  Britain 
was  unavoidable.  He  was  simply  more  bold  and  farsight- 
ed  than  the  others.  Here  is  one  of  the  greatest  speeches 
ever  delivered  and  has  been  declaimed  perhaps  more 
than  any  other.  Henry  immortalized  himself  and 
heartened  all  who  heard  him.  The  copy  is  from 
Wirt's  Life  of  H^nry,  but  it  is  in  substance  the  speech 
made. 

"No  man,  Mr.  President,  thinks  more  highly  than  I 
do  of  the  Patriotism,  as  well  of  the  abilities  of  the  very 
honorable  gentlemen  who  have  just  addressed  the 
house.  But  different  men  often  see  the  same  'subject 
in  different  lights;  and,  therefore,  I  hope  it  will  not 
})r^  thought  disrespectful  to  those  gentlemen,  if,  enter- 
taining, as  I  do  opinions  of  a  character  very  opposite 
to  theirs,  I  should  speak  forth  my  sentiments  freely, 
and  without  reserve.  This  is  no  time  for  ceremony. 
The  question  before  the  house  is  one  of  awful  moment 
to  this  country.  For  my  own  part,  I  consider  it  as 
nothing  less  than  a  question  of  freedom  or  slavery.  And 
in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  subject  ought  to 
be  the  freedom  of  debate.  It  is  only  in  this  way  we 
can  hope  to  arrive  at  truth,  and  fulfill  the  great  respon- 
sibility which  we  hold  to  God  and  our  country.  Should 
I  keep  back  my  opinion  at  such  a  time,  through  fear  of 
giving  offence.  I  should  consider  myself  as  guilty  of 
treason  towards  my  country,  and  of  an  act  of  disloyal- 
ty towards  the  majesty  of  heaven,  which  I  revere  above 
all  earthly  kings. 

*'Mr.  President,  it  is  natural  to  man  to  indulge  in  the 
illusions  of  hope.  We  are  apt  to  shut  our  eyes  against 
a  painful  truth,  and  listen  to  the  song  of  the  siren  till 
she  transforms  us  into  beasts.  Is  this  the  part  of 
wise  men,  engaged  in  a  great  and  arduous  struggle  for 
liberty?  Are  we  disposed  to  be  of  the  number  of 
those,  who  having  eyes,  see  not  and  having  ears,  hear 
not,  the  things  which  so  nearly  concern  their  temporal 
salvation?      For  my  part,  whatever  anguish  of  spirit 
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it  may  cost,  I  am  willing  to  know  the  whole  truth;  to 
know  the  worst  and  to  provide  for  it. 

"I  have  but  one  lamp  by  which  my  feet  are  guided 
and  that  is  the  lamp  of  experience.  I  know  of  no  way 
of  judging  the  future  but  by  the  past.  And  judging 
by  the  past,  I  wi^h  to  know  what  there  has  been  in  the 
conduct  of  the  British  Ministry,  for  the  last  ten  years 
to  justify  those  hopes  with  which  gentlemen  have  been 
pleased  to  solace  themselves  and  the  House.  Is  that 
the  insidious  .^rr.ile  with  which  our  petition  has  been 
received  ?  Trust  it,  no  sir,  it  will  prove  a  snare  to  your 
feet.  Suffer  not  yourselves  to  be  betrayed  with  a  kiss. 
Ask  yourselves  how  this  gracious  reception  comports 
with  those  wavlike  preparations  which  cover  our  wat- 
ers and  darken  our  land?  Are  fleets  and  armies 
necessary  to  a  work  of  love  and  reconciliation  Have 
we  shown  ourselves  so  unwilling  to  be  reconciled,  that 
force  must  be  called  in  to  win  back  our  love?  Let  us 
not  deceive  ourseves,  Sir.  These  are  the  implements 
of  war  and  subjugation,  the  last  arguments  to  which 
Kings  resort. 

"I  ask  gentlemen,  sir,  what  means  this  martial  ar- 
ray, if  its  purpose  be  not  to  force  us  to  submission? 
Can  gentlemen  assign  any  other  possible  motive  for 
it?  Has  Great  Britain  any  enomy  in  this  quarter  of 
the  world  to  call  for  all  this  accumulation  of  navies  and 
armies?  No,  Sir,  she  has  none.  They  are  meant  for 
us;  they  can  be  meant  for  no  other.  They  are  sent 
over  to  bind  and  rivet  upon  us  those  chains  which  the 
British  ministry  have  been  so  long  forging. 

"And  what  have  we  to  oppose  them?  Shall  we  try 
argument?  Sir.  we  have  been  trying  that  for  the  last 
ten  years.  Have  v\  e  anything  new  to  offer  upon  the 
subject?  Nothing.  We  have  held  the  subject  up  in 
every  light  of  which  it  is  capable;  but  it  has  been  all 
in  vain.  Shall  we  resort  to  entreaty,  and  humble  sup- 
pications?  What  terms  shall  we  find  which  have  not 
been  already  exhausted? 

"Let  us  not,  I  beseech  you,  sir,  deceive  ourselves 
longer.  Sir,  we  have  done  everything  that  could  be 
done  to  avert  the  storm  which  is  now  coming  on.  We 
have  petitioned;  we  have  remonstrated;  we  have  sup- 
plicated;  we  have  prostrated     ourselves     before  the 
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throne  and  have  implored  its  interposition  to  arrest 
the  tyrranical  hands  of  the  ministry  and  parliament. 
Our  petitions  have  been  slighted ;  our  remonstrances 
have  produced  additional  violence  and  insult;  our  sup- 
plications have  been  disregarded;  and  we  have  been 
spurned  with  contempt  from  the  foot  of  the  throne. 

"In  vain,  after  these  things,  may  we  indulge  the  fond 
hope  of  peace  and  reconciliation.  There  is  no  longer 
any  room  for  hope.  If  we  wish  to  be  free ;  if  we  wish 
to  preserve  inviolate  those  inestimable  privileges  for 
which  we  have  been  so  long  contending;  if  we  mean 
not  basely  to  abandon  the  noble  struggle  in  which  we 
have  been  so  long  engaged,  and  whicn  we  have  pledg- 
ed ourselves  never  to  abandon  until  the  glorious  object 
of  our  contest  shall  be  obtained,  we  must  fight.  I 
repeat  it  sir,  we  mu.^t  fight.  An  appeal  to  arms  and 
to  the  God  of  hosts,  is  all  that  is  left  to  us. 

"They  tell  us,  sir,  that  we  are  weak — unable  to  cope 
with  so  formidable  an  adversary.  But,  when  shall 
we  be  stronger/  Will  it  be  tne  next  week  or  the  next 
year?  Will  it  be  when  we  are  totally  disarmed,  and 
when  a  British  guard  shall  be  stationed  in  eyerv  house? 
Shall  we  gather  strength  by  irresolution  and  inaction? 
Shall  we  acquire  the  means  of  effectual  resistance  by 
lying  supinely  on  our  backs  and  hugging  the  delusive 
phantom  of  Hope,  until  our  enemies  shall  have  bound 
us  hand  and  foot? 

"Sir,  we  are  not  weak  if  vve  make  a  proper  use  of 
those  moans  which  the  God  of  Nature  hath  placed  in 
our  power.  Three  millions  of  people  armed  in  the 
holy  cause  of  liberty,  and  in  such  a  country  as  tnat 
which  we  possess,  are  invincible  by  any  force  which  our 
enemy  can  send  against  us. 

"Besides,  sir,  we  shall  not  fight  our  battles  alone. 
Thei-e  is  a  just  God  who  preside  over  the  destinies  of 
nations,  and  who  will  raise  up  friends  to  fight  our  bat- 
tles for  us.  The  battle,  sir,  is  not  to  the  strong  alone ; 
it  is  to  the  vigilant,  the  active,  the  brave.  Besides,  sir, 
we  have  no  election.  If  we  v/ere  base  enough  to  de- 
sire it,  it  is  no\v  too  late  to  retire  from  the  contest. 
There  is  no  retreat  but  in  submission  and  slavery.  Our 
chains  are  forged.     Their  clanking  mjiy  be  heard  on 
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the  plains  of  Boston.     The  war  is  inevitable  and  let 
it  come.     I  repeat  it,  sir,  let  it  come. 

"It  is  vain,  sir,  to  try  to  extenuate  the  matter.  Gen- 
tlemen may  cry  peace,  peace,  but  there  is  no  peace. 
The  war  is  actually  begun.  The  next  gale  that  sweeps 
from  the  north  will  bring  to  our  ears  the  clash  of  re- 
sounding arms.  Our  brethren  are  already  in  the  field. 
Why  stand  we  here  idle?  What  is  it  the  gentlemen 
wish?  What  would  they  have?  Is  life  so  dear,  or 
peace  so  sweet,  as  to  be  purchased  at  the  price  of 
chains  and  slavery?  Forbid  it,  Almighty  God.  I 
know  not  what  course  others  may  take,  but  as  for  me, 
give  me  liberty,  or  give  me  death." 

This  Convention  is  fully  written  up  in  Tyler's  "Life 
of  Patrick  Henry "  in  "American  Statesmen  series.' 

The  Virginia  Convention  appointed  Henry  on  two 
committees;  One  to  inquire  whether  his  majesty  may 
of  right  advance  the  terms  of  Grant  in  lands  in  this 
Colony  and  the  other:  To  prepare  a  plan  for  the  en- 
couragement of  arts  and  manufacturers  in  the  Colony. 

The  aspect  of  conditions  became  more  and  more 
threatening;  war  was  just  in  the  offing. 

Massachusetts  provided  for  the  purchase  of  all  gun- 
powder, arms,  men.  This  was  done.  Such  was  the 
setting  when  the  Second  Congress  met.  May  10,  1775. 

Its  membership  was  as  follows: 

New  Hampshire,  John  Sullivan  and  John  Langdon; 
Massachusetts.  John  Hancock,  Thos,  Cushing,  Samuel 
Adams.  John  Adams,  and  Robert  Treat  Paine;  Conne- 
ticut,.  Eliphalet  Dyer,  Roger  Shearman,  and  Silas 
Deane;  New  York,  Philip  Livingston,  James  Duane  and 
Jonn  Alsop;  New  Jersey,  James  Kinsey,  Stephen  Crane 
William  Livingston,  John  Dehart  and  Richard  Smith; 
Pennsylvinia,  Edward  Diddle,  John  Dickenson,  Thos 
Mifflin,  Charles  Humphreys,  John  Mortan,  George 
Ross,  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Thos.  Willing;  Deleware, 
Caesar  Rodney,  Thos.  McKean  and  George  Read; 
Maryland,  Matthew  Tilghman,  Thos.  Johnson.  Jr., 
William  Paca,  Samuel  Chase,  and  John  Hall;  Virginia, 
Peyton  Randolph,  George  Washington,  Richard  Henry 
Lee,  Edmund  Pendleton,  Benjamin  Harrison  and  Rich- 
ard Bland;  North  Carolina,  William  Hooper,  Joseph 
Ilewes,  and  Richard  Caswell;  South  Carolina,  Henry 
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Middleton,  Thos.  Lynch,  John  Rutledge  and  Edward 
Eutledge,  Christopher  Gadsden. 

Peyton  Randolph  and  Chas.  Thomson  were  chosen 
President  and  Secretary,  respectively. 

Cong-ress  was  soon  apprized  of  what  had  been  tak- 
ing place  both  at  homo  and  abroad.  Much  matter  is 
found  in  the  Journal  of  Congress,  Vol.  2,  and  Botta's 
History  of  the  War  .^f  Independence,  Vol.  1,  co  which 
reference  is  made. 

On  May  15th,  it  was  resolved  that  the  County  and 
City  of  New  York  having  applied  to  Congress  for  ad- 
vice how  to  conduct  themselves  with  regard  to  troops 
expected  there,  it  was  recommended  that  the  colony  act 
on  the  defensive  so  long  as  they  may  be  consistent  with 
their  safety  and  security ;  that  the  troops  be  permitted 
to  remain  at  tht:;  barracks  so  long  as  thoy  behave  peace- 
ably and  quietly  but  that  they  be  not  suffered  to  erect 
fortifications  or  to  take'  any  steps  for  cutting  off  ihe 
communications  between  tne  town  and  country;  and 
that  if  they  commit  hostilities  or  invade  private  prop- 
erty, the  mhabitants  should  defend  themselves  and 
their  property  and  repel  force  by  force ;  that  the  war- 
like stores  be  remo\ed  from  the  town;  that  places  of 
retreat  in  case  of  necessity  be  provided  for  the  women 
and  children  of  New  York;  and  that  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  men  be  embodied  and  kept  in  constant  readiness 
for  protecting  tne  inhabitants  from  insult  and  injury. 

RESOLVED,  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  con- 
sider what  posts  are  necessary  to  be  occupied  in  the 
colony  of  New  i^ork  imd  by  what  number  of  troops  it 
will  be  necessary  they  shall  be  guarded. 

That  George  Washington,  Thos.  Lynch  and  Samuel 
Adams  and  the  delegates  from  New  York,  be  appoint- 
ed a  committee  for  ihe  said  service  and  that  they  re- 
port as  speedily  as  possible. 

RESOLVED,  that  all  exportations  to  Quebec,  Nova 
Scotia,  Newfoundland,  Georgia,  except  parish  of  St. 
Johns  and  to  East  and  West  Florida  immediately  cease, 
and  that  no  provisions  of  any  kind,  or  other  necessaries 
be  furnished  to  the  British  Fisheries  on  the  American 
coasts  until  it  be  otherwise  determined  by  Congress. 

Congress  in  a  body  attended  the  commencement 
exercises  of  the  College  of  Philadelphia. 
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It  Was  Determined  to  provide  against  an  invasion  by 
the  British  from  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

May  24,  the  following  entry  appears: 

'"The  Congress  met  according  to  adjournment,  but 
Hon.  Pe>'ton  Randolph,  president,  being  under  a  neces- 
sity of  returning  and  having  set  out  this  morning  early, 
the  chair  was  vacant.  John  Hancock  was  unanimous- 
ly chosen  president.  Lord  Dunmore  had  called  a  ses- 
sion of  the  Assembly  in  which  Randolph  was  speaker." 
It  was  deemed  best  for  him  to  go  back  so  that  his  in- 
flunece  with  tiie  Virginia  Assembly  might  keep  it  in 
lino  with  the  plans  of  the  Patriots  and  the  Continental 
Congress.  He  later  returned  to  Congress  but  Han- 
cock was  President  from  that  time  on. 

June  21,  Thomas  Jefferson  appeared  as  a  Deputy 
in  place  of  Pevton  Randolph,  in  case  of  the  non-at- 
tendance of  said  Pevton  Randolph. 

IT  WAS  RESOLVED  AT  VARIOUS  TIMES: 

1.  That  the  port  be  immediately  taken  and  fortified 
at  or  near  King's  Bridge  in  the  colony  of  New  York 
and  that  the  ground  be  chosen  with  a  particular  view 
to  prevent  the  communications  between  the  City  of 
New  York  and  the  Country  from  being  interrupted  by 
land. 

2.  That  a  post  be  taken  in  the  highlands  on  each  side 
of  the  Hudson  River  and  batteries  erected  in  such  man- 
ner as  will  most  effectually  prevent  any  vessels  passing 
that  may  be  sent  to  harrass  the  inhabitants  on  the 
borders  of  said  river  .'ind  that  experienced  persons  be 
sent  immediately  to  examine  said  river  in  order  to  dis- 
cover where  it  will  be  advisable  and  proper  to  obstruct 
the  navigation, 

3.  That  the  militia  of  New  York  be  armed  and  train- 
ed and  in  constant  i-'eadiness  to  act  at  a  moment's  warn- 
ing and  that  a  number  of  men  be  immediately  enlisted 
and  kept  in  that  city  and  so  disposed  of  as  to  give  pro- 
tection to  the  authorities  in  case  any  insult  should  be 
offered  by  the  troops  that  may  land  there,  and  to  pre- 
vent any  attempt  that  may  be  made  to  give  possession 
of  the  city  and  interrupt  its  intercourse  with  the  Conn- 
•.ry. 

4.  That  it  be  left  to  the  Provincial  Congress  of  New 
York  to  determine  the  number  of  men  sufficient  to  oc- 
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cupy  the  several  posts  above  mentioned,  and  also  that 
already  recommended  to  be  taken  at  or  near  Lake  St. 
George  as  well  as  to  guard  the  city,  provided  the  whole 
force  do  not  exceed  the  number  of  three  thousand  men 
to  be  commanded  by  such  officers  as  shall  be  appoint- 
ed by  said  Provisional  Congress,  and  governed  by  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  shall  be  established  by  said 
Congress, 

If  Provincial  Congress  should  be  of  opinion  that 
number  proposed  be  not  sufficient  that  Provisional 
Congress  report  to  this  Congress  their  sentiments  upon 
this  subject  as  soon  as  may  be. 

5.  That  it  be  recommended  to  Provincial  Congress 
that  in  raising  those  forces  they  allow  no  bounties  or 
clothing  and  that  their  pay  shall  not  exceed  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  New  England  Colonies. 

That  it  be  further  recommended  to  the  Provincial 
Congress  that  the  troops  be  enlisted  to  serve  until  the 
last  day  of  December  next,  unless  this  Congress  shall 
direct  that  they  be  sooner  disbanded. 

PROVIDED  that  it  be  recommended  to  the  Provin- 
cial Congress  of  New  York  to  persevere  the  more  vig- 
orously in  prerjaring  for  this  defence,  as  it  is  very  un- 
certain whether  the  earnest  cnde.avors  of  the  Congress 
to  accommodate  the  unhappy  differences  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies  will  be  successful. 

RESOLVED ; 

1.  That  His  Majesty's  most  faithful  subjects  in  these 
colonies  are  reduced  to  a  dangerous  and  critical  situa- 
tion by  the  attempts  of  the  British  Ministry  to  carry  in- 
to execution  by  force  of  arms  several  unconstitutional 
and  oppressive  acts  of  the  British  Ministry  and  Parl- 
iament for  levying  taxes  in  America;  to  enforce  the 
collection  of  these  taxes  and  for  altering  and  changing 
the  constitution  an»i  internal  police  of  some  of  these 
colonies  in  violation  of  the  natural  and  civic  rights 
of  these  colonies. 

2.  Hostilities  being  act'ually  commenced  in  the 
Massachusetts  bay  by  the  British  troops,  under  ihe 
command  of  General  Gagre,  pnd  the  lives  of  a  number 
of  the  inhabitants  of  that  colony  destroyed,  the  Town 
of  Boston  having  not  only  been  occupied  as  a  garrison- 
ed town  in  an  enemy  country,  but  the  inhabitants  there- 
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of  treated  with  a  severity  and  cruelty  not  to  be  justi- 
fied even  towards  declared  enemies;  larKc  reinforce- 
ments too,  being  ordered  and  soon  expected,  for  the 
declared  purpose  of  compelling  these  colonies  to  sub- 
mit to  the  operation  of  said  acts ;  Resolved  therefore, 
that  for  the  purpose  of  securing  and  defending  these 
colonies  and  preserving  them  in  safety  against  all  at- 
temps  to  carry  the  said  acts  into  execution  by  force 
of  arms,  these  colonies  be  immediately  put  into  a  state 
of  defence. 

Unanimously  3.  But,  as  we  most  ardently  wish  for 
a  restoration  of  the  harmony  formerly  subsisting  be- 
tween our  Mother  Country  and  these  colonies,  the 
interruption  of  which  must,  at  all  events,  be  exceed- 
ingly injurious  to  both  countries.  Resolved,  that  with 
a  sincere  design  of  contributing  by  all  means  in  our 
power,  not  incompatible  with  a  just  regard  for  the 
undoubted  rights  and  true  interests  of  the:se  colonies, 
to  the  promotion  of  this  most  desirable  reconciliation, 
an  humble  and  dutiful  petition  be  presented  to  His 
Majesty, 

4.  Resolved,  That  measures  be  entered  into  for  open- 
ing negotiation,  in  order  to  accommodate  the  unhappy 
disputes  subsisting  between  Great  Britain  and  these 
colonies,  and  that  this  be  made  a  part  of  the  petition 
to  the  King. 

Upon  motion  agreed  that  George  Washington,  Philip 
Schuyler,  Thos.  Mifflin,  Silas  Deane,  Lewis  Morris  and 
Samuel  Adams  be  a  committee  of  Ways  and  Means 
to  supply  these  colonies  with  amunition  and  militarj 
stores  and  to  report  immediately 

A  provision  was  passed  whereby  any  person  who 
has  violated  the  Continental  Association,  might  settle 
the  offence  by  a  sincere  resolution  to  conform  to  the 
Association  in  the  future. 

A  message  was  sent  to  the  oppressed  inhabitants 
of  Canada. 

A  provision  forbidding  exports  to  the  Island  of  Nan- 
tucket, except  from  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts. 

That  the  critical  situation  of  the  colonies  renders 
it  highly  necessary  that  ways  and  means  be  devised 
for  tne  speedy  and  secure  conveyance  of  intelligence 
from  one  end  of  the  continent  to  cbe  other,  Benjamin 
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Franklin,  Thomas  Lynch,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  Thomas 
Willing,  Samuel  Adams,  and  Philip  Livingston  were 
appointed  a  committee  for  said  purpose. 

This  blow  v/as  aimed  at  British  Fishery. 

A  paper  was  read  from  Lord  North  laying  down  the 
law  to  the  colonies,  stating  that  no  concessions  would 
be  made  and  that  force  would  be  used  if  necessary  to 
reduce  the  rebellion.  The  paper  was  harsh,  revolt- 
ing, and  unyielding  in  the  extreme.  They  were  in- 
formed that  the  British  people  would  bear  the  tempor- 
ary distress  resulting  from  the  stoppage  of  trade. 

The  Governor  of  Connecticutt  was  required  to  send 
strong  reinforcements  to  garrisons  of  Crown  Point  and 
Ticonderoga,  and  that  so  many  of  the  cannon  and  oth- 
er stores  be  retained,  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  im- 
mediate defence  of  these  posts  and  the  Convention 
of  New  York  was  asked  to  furnish  these  troops  with 
provisions  and  other  necessary  stores  and  to  take  eff  ect- 
tual  care  that  a  sufficient  number  of  batteaus  be  pro- 
vided for  the  lakes. 

Provision  was  made  for  supplies  and  provisions  for 
the  forces  on  Lake  Champlain  from  the  Provincial 
Convention  of  New  York. 

That  no  bill  of  exchange,  draft,  or  order  of  any  of- 
ficer of  the  British  army  or  navy  be  received  or  negot- 
iated, or  any  money  supplied  them  by  any  person  in 
America. 

That  no  provisions  or  necessaries  of  any  kind  be  fur- 
nished or  supplied  to  or  for  the  use  of  British  army  or 
navy,  in  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  That  no 
vessel  transporting  British  troops  to  America  or  from 
one  part  of  America  to  another  for  provisions  be  freight 
ed  or  provided  with  provisions  or  necessaries. 

That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  borrow  six  thous- 
and pounds  for  the  use  of  America. 

Committees  were  appointed  to  prepare  addresses  to 
the  King  and  people  of  Great  Britain,  people  of  Ire- 
land and  Jamaica. 

That  Thursday,  July  20,  be  observed  as  a  day  of 
humiliation,  fasting  and  prayer. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  examine  papers  of 
Philip  Skeene,  lately  arrived  from  London  along  witn 
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some  officers  now  in  custody  of  the  troops  of  Philadel- 
phia. 

Resolved  that  the  colonies  of  New  Hampshire, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticutt  and  interior  of  Massachu- 
setts be  recommended  to  furnish  the  American  Army 
before  Boston  with  as  much  powder  as  they  can  spare 
to  be  repaid  by  the  Continent. 

That  six  companies  of  expert  riflemen  be  raised 
in  Pennsylvania ;  two  in  Maryland,  and  two  in  Virginia 
and  that  these  troops  were  to  join  the  army  near  Boston. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  bring  in  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  government  of  the  Army. 

On  June  15th,  1775,  it  was  resolved  to  appoint 
George  Washington  as  Generr.l.  Before  that  time, 
John  Adams  had  made  a  speech  in  Congress  proposing 
George  Washington  as  general,  but  no  action  was 
taken  at  that  time.  When  Washington  was  elected  at 
this  time,  his  name  was  proposd  by  Thomas  Johnson  of 
Maryland. 

On  June  16th,  General  Washington  in  his  place 
made  a  modest  speech  accepting  the  commission  but 
stating  with  all  candor  his  consciousness  of  his  unfit- 
ness for  the  place. 

Congress  provided  for  the  appointment  of  two  Ma- 
jor Generals  and  eight  Brigadier  Generals  and  provi- 
sion was  made  for  the  officers  of  the  army  necessary 
lO  carry  along  the  routine  part. 

Richard  Henry  Lee,  Edward  Rutledge,  and  John 
Adams  were  the  committee  who  drafted  the  commis- 
sion of  General  Washington. 

Artemus  W.9.rd  was  chosen  first  Major  General  and 
Horatio  Gates  was  chosen  Adjutant  General  with  the 
rank  of  Brigadier  General.  Later  Philip  Schyler  and 
Israel  Putnam  were  chosen  Major  Generals.  On  June 
5th,  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  of  which  Pey- 
ton Randolph  was  speaker,  approved  the  Proceedings 
and  Resolutions  of  the  Convention  of  Delegates  for  tne 
Counties  and  Corporations  of  Virginia  on  20th  dav  of 
March,   1775. 

About  this  time  the  Battle  of  Bunker's  or  Breed's 
Hill  took  place. 

John  Fiske  in  His  School  History,  says: 

"While  these  things  were  going  on,  reinforcements 
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for  the  British  had  landed  in  Boston,  making  their 
army  ten  thousand  strong.  With  these  troops  came 
William  Howe,  who  was  to  supersede  Gage  in  the  chief 
command.  The  British  now  prepared  to  occupy  the 
heights  in  Charleston  known  as  Breed's  and  Bunkers 
hills.  These  heights  commanded  Boston,  so  that  hos- 
tile batteries  placed  there  would  make  it  necessary 
for  the  British  to  evacuate  the  town.  The  Americans 
learned  what  was  going  on,  and,  on  the  night  of  June 
16th,  they  seized  the  heights  for  themselves  and  began 
fortifying  Breed's  Kill.  It  was  an  exposed  position 
for  the  American  force,  which  might  easily  have  been 
captured  and  cut  off  if  the  British  had  gone  round  by 
sea  and  occupied  Charleston  Neck,  in  the  rear.  But 
instead  of  this,  the  British  prepared  to  storm  the 
American  Works.  In  two  desperate  assaults  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  17th,  they  were  repulsed  with  the  loss 
of  one-third  of  their  number.  The  third  assault  was 
successful,  but  only  because  the  American  supply  of 
powder  gave  out.  Among  the  slain  was  General 
Joseph  Warren,  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  American 
patriots.  The  slaughter  was  terrible  considering  the 
small  size  of  the  armies.  Although  the  Americans 
were  defeated,  the  moral  effect  of  the  battle  was  in 
their  favor.  For,  if  the  British  were  to  go  on  en- 
countering such  resistance  it  was  clear  that  they  would 
come  to  the  end  of  their  resources  long  before  they 
could  subdue  the  revolted  colonies." 

Howe,  Gage  and  Clinton  were  all  engaged.  The 
third  assault  when  Clinton  arrived  with  reinforcements 
was  successful.  The  colonists  retreated  across  Char- 
leston Neck  with  no  great  loss  and  fortified  Prospect 
Hill  commanding-  the  harbor  of  Boston. 

The  British  fortified  Bunker  Hill,  but  no  further 
movements  were  made  at  that  time  by  either  party. 

Washington  arrived  in  Cambridge  on  the  2nd  of 
July  and  took  command  on  the  3rd.  He  spent  some 
time  in  organizing  the  undisciplined  militia,  almost 
destitute  of  everything  needed  to  prosecute  the  de- 
signs in  hand. 

Congress  had  tried  another  effort  to  reach  the  King 
but  when  the  statement  did  reach  London,  the  Kino- 
refused  to  receive  it. 
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In  Volume  Two  of  the  Journals  of  Congress,  we  find 
the  details  of  the  debate  with  reference  to  the  equip- 
ment of  the  army. 

In  the  Journal  of  June  30,  1775,  we  find  set  out  in 
full  Rules  and  Regulations  for  the  Army: 

July  1 — Provisions,  as  the  alliance  of  the  Colonists 
with  friendly  Indians. 
July  6 — Declaration  of  taking  arms  set  out  in  Extenso. 

July  8 — The  petition  of  the  King  and  another  to  the 
inhabitants  of 'Great  Britain  which  was  not  received  by 
the  King. 

Then  for  some  days,  Congress  discussed  Indian  af- 
fairs. 

On  July  13,  some  prepared  speeches  to  the  different 
tribes  of  Indians  were  set  forth. 

All  these  were  prepared  and  set  out  in  full  in  the 
Journal. 

On  July  15,  provision  for  vessels  with  gunpowder 
saltpetre,  sulphur,  brass,  field  piece,  and  muskets  fix- 
ed with  bayonets^  w^ere  passed  All  this  was  on  motion 
of  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  on  July  18,  money  provi- 
sions as  to  the  militia  were  passed.  July  19th,  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  cloth  were  discussed,  evidently  for  the 
purpose  of  clothing  the  army;  and  also  as  to  the  offi- 
cers. 

July  21,  Proposed  Articles  of  Confederation  were 
discussed. 

On  July  31,  the  Resolutions  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  had  been  sent  over  were  taken  up.  Then 
follow  matters  as  to  accounts  and  claims. 

Up  to  Monday,  October  23,  the  Journal  is  filled  with 
routine  matters. 

Peyton  Randolph  had  retunied  when  the  Virginia 
Assembly  adjourned  but  had  not  resumed  the  chair; 
Hancock  having  been  elected  permanent  chairman. 

On  October  1,  we  find  the  following  entry  in  the 
Journal :  "Information  being  given  to  Congress  that 
yesterday  the  Hon.  Peyton  Randolph  suddenly  de- 
parted this  life. 

Resolved,  that  this  Congress  will  attend  his  funeral 
as  mourners  with  a  crepe  around  their  left  arm,  accord- 
ing to  the  Association.  That  Congress  continue  in 
mourning  for  the  space  of  one  month. 
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Henry  Middleton,  Stephen  Hopkins  and  Samuel 
Chase  were  the  committee  on  arrangements  of  the  fun- 
eral. 

The  funeral  partj^  went  from  Mr.  Benjamin  Ran- 
dolph's to  Christ  church,  where  Mr.  Duce,  the  chaplain 
of  Congress,  preached  the  sermon  on  October  24.  The 
remains  were  placed  in  a  vault  and  next  year  were  car- 
ried back  to  Williamsburg,  Va..  and  buried  in  the 
chapel  of  William  and  Mary  college  by  the  side  of 
his  father,  Sir.  John  Randolph.  There '  were  great 
crowds  in  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  on  the  occasion  of 
the  burials. 

He  was  Grandmaster  of  the  Masons  who  attended 
his  burial. 

Thos.  Jefferson  says  in  WORKS,  Vol.  8.,  p.  479 : 

"On  the  receipt  of  what  was  called  Lord  North's 
conciliatory  proposition,  in  1775,  Lord  Dunmore  call- 
ed the  General  Assembly  and  had  it  before  them.  Pey- 
ton Randolph  quitted  the  chair  of  Congress,  in  which 
he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Hancock,  and  repaired  to  that 
of  the  House  which  had  deputed  him.  Anxious  about 
the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  answer  which  should  be  giv- 
en (because  being  the  first  it  might  have  effected  those 
of  the  other  coloniesi  and  supposing  that  a  younger 
pen  would  be  more  likely  to  come  to  the  feelings  of 
the  body,  he  had  left.  He  requested  me  to  draw  the 
answer  and  steadily  supported  and  carried  it  thruogh 
the  house,  with  a  few  softenings  only  from  the  more 
timid  members.  After  the  adjournment  of  the  House 
of  Burgesses,  he  returned  to  Congress  and  died  there 
of  Apoplexy  on  the  22nd  day  of  October,"  (Which  w,as 
Sunday.) 

'He  was  indeed  a  most  excellent  man;  and  none  was 
ever  more  beloved  and  respected  by  his  friends.  Some- 
what cold  and  coy  towards  strangers  of  the  sweetest 
affability  when  ripened  into  acquaintance,  of  Attic 
pleasantry  in  conversation,  always  good  humored  and 
conciliatory. 

With  a  sound  and  logical  mind,  he  was  well  read  in 
law;  and  his  opinions  when  consulted  were  always 
highly  regarded,  presenting  always  a  learned  and  sound 
view  of  the  subject,  but  generally  too.  a  listlessness  to 
go  into  its  thorough  development;  for  being  heavy  and 
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inert  in  body,  he  was  rather  too  indolent  and  careless 
for  business,  which  occasioned  him  to  get  a  smaller 
proportion  of  it  at  the  bar  than  his  abilities  would  oth- 
erwise have  commanded. 

"Indeed,  after  his  appointment  as  attorney  general 
he  did  not  seem  to  court  nor  indeed  to  welcome  bus- 
iness. In  that  office,  he  considered  himself  equally 
charged  with  the  rights  of  the  colony  as  with  those  of 
the  rights  of  the  crown;  and  in  criminal  prosecutions 
exaggerating  nothing,  he  aimed  at  a  candid  and  just 
state  of  the  transactions,  believing  it  more  a  duty  to 
save  an  innocent  man  than  to  convict  a  guilty  man. 

"Although  not  eloquent,  his  matter  was  so  substan- 
tial that  no  man  commanded  more  attention,  which, 
joined  with  a  sense  of  his  great  worth,  gave  him  a 
weight  in  the  House  of  Burgesses  which  few  ever  at- 
tained. He  was  liberal  in  his  expenses,  but  correct 
also,  so  as  not  to  be  mvolved  in  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ments and  with  a  heart  always  open  to  the  amiable 
sensibilities  of  our  nature,  he  did  as  many  good  acts 
as  could  have  been  done  with  his  fortune  without  in- 
juriously impairing  his  means  of  continuing  them.  He 
left  no  issue,  and  gave  his  fortune  to  his  widow,  and 
nephew,  the  late  Edmund  Randolph." 

We  find  an  aftermath  to  his  death  in  the  Historv  of 
the  Virginia  Federal  Convention  by  Hugh  Grigsby. 

"The  person  of  another  still  more  beloved  was 
wanting.  On  him  the  honors  of  every  deliberative  as- 
sembly of  which  he  was  a  member  seemed  by  common 
consent  to  devolve.  In  the  warm  conflict  between 
the  House  of  Bureresses  and  a  Roval  Governor,  who 
sought  to  tax  the  people  without  the  consent  of  their 
representatives  which  had  occurred  in  his  early  man- 
hood, he  had  taken  an  honorable  :3art,  and  had  been 
sent  abroad  to  seek  redress  at  the  foot  of  the  throne. 

"His  fine  person  and  dignified  demeanor,  had  m.ade 
an  impression  even  within  the  precincts  of  St.  James. 

"He  had  filled  the  office  of  Attorney  General  with 
acknowledged  skill,  and  had  volunteered  at  a  time  of 
danger  against  the  Indians.  He  had  presided  10 
vears  in  the  House  of  Burgesses,  and  had  won  the  af- 
fection of  its  members.  He  was  hated  bv  those  only 
who  hated  his  country.  He  had  presided  at  the  August 
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Convention  of  1774.  and  in  the  Convention  of  March 
and  July,  1775,  and  was  the  first  President  of  Congress. 

"He  had  died  almost  instantaneously,  while  attend- 
ing to  his  duties  in  Congress ;  but  his  remains  had  been 
brought  to  Virginia ;  and  persons  present  remembered 
that  melancholy  morning  on  which  the  coffin  of  Peyton 
Randolph,  wrapped  in  lead  had  12  years  before,  been 
borne  from  his  late  residence  along  the  high  street  of 
Williamsburg,  followed  by  the  first  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Commonwealth  with  their  speaker  at  their 
head,  by  the  Masonic  body,  and  by  a  large  concourse 
of  citizens,  to  the  threshold  of^'^William  and  Mary" 
college,  the  nurse  of  his  early  youth  and  the  object  of 
his  latest  care  and  had  been  consigned  with  the  offices 
of  religion  ana  the  rites  of  Masonry  amid  the  shrieks 
of  women  and  the  audible  sobs  of  wise  and  brave  men 
to  the  ancestral  vault  beneath  the  pavement  of  the 
chapel." 

Hugh  Blair  Grigsby  Virginia  Convention  of  178S. 

His  father.  Sir.  John  Randolph,  was  sent  to  England 
more  than  once. — Grigsby  1,  48. 
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